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President F Pawuts 


Plentiful Supply 
Of Naval Officers 


Expenditures for National 
Defense Not Wasted, In 
Opinion of Mr. 


Coolidge. 


’ 


f) 


Efficiency Desirable 
More Than Economy 


Criticism of Admiral Magruder 
Considered to Offer no Sug- 
gestion of Remedy for 


Evils Alleged. 


President Coolidge is of 
the United States should 
supply of Army and Navy officers and 
that, so far as he can determine, it 
makes little difference where they are 
assigned, it was stated officially on his 
behalf, September 27 at the White House, 
in answer to criticism contained in an ar- 
tice written by Rear Admiral T, P, Ma- 
gruder, of the Navy, appearing in the 
current issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Admiral Magruder said 
that too many admirals 


have a large 


in his article 
were assigned 


to unimportant commands and that red j} 


all through the service. He 
that overhead expense had in- 
and that there was a lack of 
of administration in various 
branches of the service, on both land 
and sea. He called attention to several 
navy yards which he considered useless, 
and urged the necessity for a demobiliza- 
tion of many officers stationed in Wash- 
ington. 

While not considering himself suffi- 


tape ran 
charged 
creased, 
economy 


ciently expert in naval matters to pass | 


judgment upon or to criticise Admiral 
Magruder’s views, the President believes 
that the article in the Saturday Evening 
Post contained nothing that justifies an 
investigation of the naval establishment, 
nor suggestions that offer a remedy for 
the evils alleged. 

The President does not consider that 


sums expended for national defense are | 


unnecessarily wasted. He does not be- 
lieve there is a man in existence, not 
excepting the ablest in the Army and 
Navy, who could expend $700,000,000 an- 
nually fox national defense purposes 
without being criticised for not having 
completed the task more efficiently or 
more economically. 
Ideas For Future Invited. 

The President regards criticism as 
helpful to a certain extemt. He consid- 
ered would help more if criticism 
was directed to making suggestions as 
to what should be done for future im- 
provement. 

The President desires the ‘Army and 
Navy to be mate as effic ientygs, p ssible 
while at the same time the “expenses 
of doing it are kept within reason. He 
is confident that the country is well able 
to meet the cost, of national defense 
without it proving burdensome. The 
President’s aim is not to reduce the ex- 
penses of the Army and Navy but to 
see that the money is wisely spent. 

Many Officers Desirable. 

The President favors an adequate sup- 
ply of officers for the Axrmy and Navy, 
as he realizes that it takes a long time 

)\train them and that on oversupply 

ives as insurance for the nation’s pro- 
Tetien. 

The President feels that Admiral Ma- 
gruder’s criticisms are worthy of con- 
sideration. Although no remedies are 
suggested by Admiral Magruder, the 
President: hopes that some good will re- 
sult. If the Navy can be improved as 
a result, he would be much eratified. 

Figures given by Admiral Magruder, 
in his article were erreneous, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
stated orally on September 27. 

Different Figures Given. 

According to Mr. Wilbur, Admiral 
Magruder stated in effect that for every 
dollar spent for repair to ships four 
dollars were required for maintenance 
of navy yards to make the repairs. The 
figures supplied by the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts show that only one- 
tenth of that amount, or about 40 cents, 
is the ratio amount for maintenance in 
industrial navy yards. 

Secretary Wilbur made public a tele- 
gram from Adniral Magruder, in reply 
to a telegram on September 26, asking 
for any plans “for the reorganization 
of the Navy and the Navy Department,” 
stating : 

“I have no full, detailed plans for the 
reorganization of the Navy and the Navy 
Department.” 

The full text of the statement sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, as made public by Mr. Wilbur, 
follows: 

It is noted that in the subject article 
there appeared a statement that “for 
every dollar spent for repairs it requires 
nearly four dollars to be expended to 
maintain a Navy yard to make repairs.” 
An analysis of this statement shows that 
only the charges to repairs to vessels and 
repairs to ships’ equipage, totally $16,- 
000,000, were used. There are other items 
9 @ productive work at, Navy yards, such 


changes and additions to vessels, new 
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llr Sie s Naval Aims 
| Satisfy President 
| 


The sosition talon by the Japan- 
ese delegates to the recent three 
power conference held at Geneva 
looking to the further limitation of 
naval armaments was entirely satis- 
factory to the United States, in the 
opinion of President Coolidge, it was 
stated orally on his behalf at the 
White House on September 27. The 
Japanese delegates, the President 
believes, it was stated officially, 
showed a disposition to cooperate in 
every Way they could. 

This statement was made on be- 
Half of the President in comment- 
ing on the reported possibility of 
calling another conference for the 
limitation of naval armaments: The 
President, it was said, has not seen 
any suggestion from Baron Sato of 
Japan to the effect that his country 
might call such a conference nor 
has he since the adjournment of 
the Geneva conference had any sug- 
gestions made to him that another 
! such conference be called. 





| Adequate Defense 
Against Air Attack 
Declared Essential 





Senator Sheppard Says That 
America Should Be Pre- 
‘pared to Repel Invasion 
by Aircraft. 


Zeppelin airships that can carry planes 
across the oceans and airplane carriers 
operating in the navies of all world 
powers still menace the security of the 
United States, Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 
of Texas, said 

| quet in honor of Colonel Lindbergh at 
Dallas, Tex., September 27. 

He declared Colonel 
achievement had done much to promote 
a friendlier feeling for the United States 
in France and other countries, estab- 
lishing an international background of 
good will. 

He pointed out, however, tnat foreign 
aircraft can still menace America and 
that world powers are so dependent on 
each other that war between two or three 
would almost inevitably mean war 
among all. The full text of Senator 
Sheppard’s address follows: 

No other aspect of the flight of Col- 
onel Lindbergh across the Atlantic has 
deeper interest than that relating to the 
peace of earth. To say that universal 
peace is most to be desired of all the 
ends of progress is but to express one 
of the oldest and most familiar aspira- 
tions of humanity. That aspiration ten- 
anted the visions of Isaiah. It was ac- 
claimed by angels as the meaning of the 
birth of Christ. It inspired the great 
design of Queen Elizabeth for a Euro- 
pean federation, the plan of Sully for a 
Christian republic of Christian states. 
It was embodied in the thought of Locke 
and Penn, the conceptions Jeremy 
Bentham and Immanuel Kant. It passed 


of 





BRANCH ARE 


« nee 


1906, 
| southern and 


| States 


ing 
in an address at a ban- 


| average 


| 27 by 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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1 Refusal of Work 
Urged if Alien Is 


Illegal Resident 


of American 
Employers of Labor Asked 
by Commissioner of 


Cooperation 


Immi i igration. 


leis Is Deliv ered 


‘To German Societies 


Elimination of Undesirable Mi- 
gration Declared Necessary 
for Protection of Na- 
tional Citizenship. 


United 
annual 


Foreign immigration into the 
States would have exceeded the 
1,000,000 of the pre-war 
perjod were it not for the present im- 
migration law, it Was asserted September 
the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, Harry E. Hull, 
dress before the United German Societies 
of the City of New York. 

Economic conditions in Europe would 


of 


have precipitated upon the United States | 


a literal flood of immigration, he said, 
had it not been for the immigration law. 
In 1907 immigration reached a total of 
1,285,349, while the million mark 
also exceeded in five other years—1905, 
1910, 1913, and 1914. From several 
eastern European  coun- 
tries a considerably larger number of 
immigrants, he said, entered the United 
in a single month than 
ter in the entire year, 

Mr. Hull advocated cooperation 
that no alien should be 
manufacturers and employers in insist- 


| unless he has complied with the immi- 
| gration laws and is a lawful resident of 


Lindbergh’s | 


' manner 


from the realms of speculation and phil- , 


osophy into the foundation of 
human institution when nearly 
civilized nations ratified the 
Versailles and 
Nations under 
row Wilson. 


Treaty of 
the leadership of Wood- 


It found a mew pathway in the trail 


an actual | 
all the 


formed the Léague of | 


the United States. 

Mr. Hull’s address in 
lows: 

Immigration is the oldest, most im- 
portant, and least understood of any of 
the great problems that have confronted 
the human race. Immigration is ‘the 
fundamental cause of all history, for 
upon immigration rests the citizenship 
of every country. 

The acid test of 
men and women 


full text fol- 


any civilization is the 
it produces and the 
of their living. The citizenry 
any nation is the first and last line 
national defense. 

Good citizenship is the greatest need 
of any country. A high order of citizen- 
ship is vital to any nation. The fact is 
patent to anyone who stops to think, 

No one will dispute the proposition 
that a country can be no stronger and 
no richer than its Gitizenship. In what- 
ever riches it has. a country no more 
secure than the quality of its citizenship 
allows. 

A country can rise to no greater 
heights than its citizens, as individuals, 
are able to attain. Not only that, a 
country in which the quality of citizen- 
ship is sinking, is sure to decline. The 
greatest nation in the world must suffer 
that fate, if it permits decline in the 
quality of its people. 

History Tull of the lamentable 
proofs of this. Empires that once ruled 
the world have fallen in utter decay, as 


of 
of 


is 


1S 


| a result of prolonged decay in the vigor 


of Lindbergh through the clouds, a path- | 


way to the hearts of’ all mankind. 
was the manner of the deed, the human 
side, the -wnassuming, self-forgetting 
spirit accompanying, one of the boldest 
resolutions a human being ever origi- 
nated and achieved that made the world 
a unit in admiration of his name. It may 
be asserted beyond tHe sphere of argu- 
ment that when the favorable aitention 
of the world is centered on some service 
of world significance its prejudices and | 


[Continued on rope 4, Column 6.] 


Investi gations a lared to itn Show n 


It | 


of their people. 

For many years America ignored these 
truths, and even these warnings from 
history. Now at last we have awakened 
to the supreme importance of preserving 
the fibre of our citizens, and from now 
on eternal vigilance shall be our watch- 
word. 

To keep our people at a high level of 
vigor and character we must rely first 
of all or our native born citizens and 
this citizenship must be sustained by our 


homes and schools. We must maintain 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 
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oF ew Faults in Civil Service Commission 


| President of Organization Says 


ciency Has B 


Congress has investigated the United 
States Civil Service Commission 
times, but each time it has “emerged 
without a stain upon its escutcheon or 
a blot upon its honor,” the president of 
the Commission, William C. Deming, 
told the Assembly of Civil Service Com- 
missions, meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
cently. 

Mr. Deming, defending the merit sys- 
tem under the Civil Service Act of 1883, 
declared it was too much to expect that 
a large organization such as the Com- 
mission, in a country where two strong 
political parties are always fighting for 
mastery, should escape criticism. 

The full text of Mr. 
nouncement follows: 

It is too much to expect that a large 
organization such as ours, 
a law mainly as result of a moral force, 
in a country in which two strong polit- 
ical parties are always fighting for mas- 
tery, should escape. criticism. 

The civil-service law and 


five 


Dening’s an- 


administering 


its adminis- 


| tion to turn back 
| of 


High Standard of Effi- 


een Maintained. 


Congres, yet it is with much satisfaction 
that I point to the fact that the Civil 
Service Commission has been five times 
investigated—five times hailed before the 
bar of Congress—three times by the 
House and twice by the Senate, and each 
time has emerged without a stain upon 
its escutcheon or a blot upon its honor. 
After four years of the most intimate 
relationship with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, I can say to you in all candor 
and sincerity that it has nothing to con- 
ceal and but little for which to apologize. 
One of the ablest champions of the merit 
system in Congress is Senator Bruce, of 
Maryland. In a debate in 
aspersions were cast upon the civil serv 
ice, Senator Bruce replied: “‘There is a 
Turkisk proverb, ‘The dog barks, the 
caravan passes.’ Gentlemen may rail &t 
the classified service but on any proposi- 
the wheels of 
system, they do 


progress 


the merit not face a 


| voll call. 


tration have critics both in and out of 


I am constantly amazed at the volume 


was | 


now en- 


by | 


employed | 


= 


which some ; 





| of half dollars 


| 
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| ciled to the use of a coin 


, 
ACCORDED IN THESE CoLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DissENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE 





| France to Adopt 
Auto Standards 


A “Bureau of Normalization” that 
may be similar to the Division of 
Simplified Practice, Department of 
Commerce, is contemplated for es- 
tablishment in France in an effort 
to standardize parts and simplify 
methods in the. French domestic au- 
tomotive industry. This is reported 
in a brief statement received from 
the Paris office of the Department 
of Commerce by the Automotive 
Division. 

The full 
follows: 

Led by a number of 
French engineers, notably Mr. Good- 
ard, the head of the Solex Carbure- 
tor Company, a movement is now 
afoot in France toward the stand- 
ardization of automobile parts and 
simplification of methods of manu- 
facture. 

A study is being made preliminary 
to establishing a “Bureau of Nor- 
malization.” The leading spirits in 
the movement believe that only 
standardization will allow the 
French automobile industry to main- 
tain its rank in the world. 


text of the statement 


outstanding 


‘Silver Half Dollars 


in an ad-. 


Tn Unusual Demand 


From Banks in West ' 


Government Mints Are Run- 
ning at Full Capacity to 
Meet Call for Fifty- 


Cent Piece es. 


at Philadel- 


Francisco are 


The government mints 
phia, Denver and San 
running full capacity in order to 
vide for an unusual call of the banks 
for silver half dollars as well as to meet 
the seasonal demand for metal money, 
it was stated orally at the Treasury 
Department on September 27. This de- 
mand, according to the Treasury, comes 
simultaneously with the harvesting and 
movement of the crops and the conse- 
quent acceleration of bus*s< activities 
in general and is partially att ributed to 
the people of the west becoming recon- 
smaller and 
less bulky and less heavy than the silver 


dollar. ? 


Two years ago, it was stated officially 
at the Treasury Department, there was 
no substantial demand for half dollars. 
and none were coined from 1924 to 1926 
except a few special Memorial issues. 
This year, however, there is a revival of 
the demand for the regular type of half 
dollars, as the Treasury explains, and 
the coinage of these pieces so far this 
month numbers 558,000 as compared 
with 88,000 during August. The in- 
creased demand for the regular half dol- 
lars has no relative effect on the issu- 
ance of other denominations, the 
ury Department explained. 

First Authorized in 1792. 

The original act authorizing coinage 
was put on the statute 
books 135 years ago on April 2, 1792, 
records at the Treasury Department 
show. With intermittent volumes of 
coinage of this particular unit of money, 
the peak year of its coinage was in 1917, 
when 21,502,000 half dollars were 
coined. This figure stands, in the com- 
parative statistics of the Bureau of the 
Mint, against the 328,144 half dollars 
coined during the initial period of 179 
1795. 

There is a usual seasonal demand for 
all subsidiary and minor coins. the sub- 
sidiary embracing half dollars, 
quarters and dimes. 

The records of the Mint Bureau recall 
a variety of coins which were authorized 
and issued for a time but were discon- 
tinued. Among these were obsolete coins, 
the 2-cent bronze pieces authorized 
1864 and discontinued in 1873; the 
nickel pieces authorized in 1865 
continued in 1890; the 3-cent silver 
pieces authorized in 1851 and discon- 
tinued in 1873; the half dime authorized 
in 1853 and discontinued in 1873, and the 
20-cent pieces authorized in 1875 
discontinued in 1878, 


Treas- 


coins 


in 
3-cent 
and dis- 


and 


Coninite 
‘News Summary 


and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 

The News Sum- 
mary is classi- 
fied by Topics 
every day for 
the convenience 
of the reader. 
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| Equalization Fee Fee in in Haugen Bill 


\ 








Is Not a Tax, 


Claims That Further Loans 


Says Mr. Fulmer 


Would Not Benefit Farmers; 


Favors Legislation to Stabilize Prices of 
Pr oducts. 


of 
the 


(Dem.), 
of 


Representative Fulmer 
Ss C 


House Committee on 


Orangeburg, 4 a member 


in 
recent prepared statement said that “ag- 
riculture the only industry function- 
ing without special legislation and a Fed- 
eral board to represent its interests.” 
“Agriculture is being left out in the 
e said, adding that thousands of 
cannot even pay their taxes, 
let alone interest land mortgagés. 
“The remedy,” he declared, “is not more 
indebtedness but fair prices for their 
products so that they may pay off their 
indebtedness and be able to carry on.” 
The full text of his statement follows: 
Who- said that the equalization or 
stabilization fee in the Haugen Bill was 
a tax on the farmer's cotton? 
Under the bill this fee, say from $2 
to $5 per bale, was to be paid by all cot- 
ton farmers into a stabilization fund 


Agriculture, a 


1S 


cold,” h 
farmers 
on 


Court Protects Name 


99 


“Woodbury” on Soap 


A of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, recently 
handed down, restrains the use of the 
name “Woodbury” on toilet soaps where 
such use constituted unfair trading which 
resulted in confusion of a defengant’s 
product with “Woodbury’s Facial Soap,” 
manufactured by the plaintiff. 

The decision was rendered in the case 
of Andrew Jergens Company v. Bonded 
Products Corporation. Circuit Judge 
Swan delivered the opinion of the court. 


decision 


In the case the successor in interest 


; of the John H. Woodbury Dermatological 


Institute sought to prevent the defendant 
from using the name “Woodbury” on 
toilet soap, the defendant being a manu- 
facturer of soap for William A. Wood- 
bury. 

The District Court granted, 
the relief sought by 


in part, 
the plaintiff, and 


[Continued on Pape 2, Column 3.] 


Device Automatically 
Shifts Gears of Car 


French Inventor of Mechan- | 


ism Said to Have Made 


Suecessful Tests. 


A description of an automatic trans- | 


mission for motor cars which eliminate 
manual gear shifting, the invention of 
a French inventor, has been received by 
the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the American 
Consul at Paris, Damon C. Woods. 

The device operates through the pedal 


parts of the car and it is claimed that | 


mechanism and 


” 


it conserves the clutch 
saves tires by preventing “skating. 
The full text of Mr. Woods’ report 
follows: 
A French Mr. de 


inventor, Sensaud 


Levaud, claims to have perfected an au- | 


tomatic transmission apparatus for mo- 
tor vehicles which eliminates manual 
gear shifting. A test of the mechanism 
on June 25 near Paris, in the presence 
of numerous witnesses, is reported to 
have established satisfactorily its sup 
riority to the hand-operated system. 
This test was made with a 10-horse- 
power Voisin car carrying 11 passen- 
gers. Starting at the foot of a 20-per- 
cent grade, the automobile passed to a 


walking pace and then to a brisk speed. 


hill 


with 


the 
again 


Haif 
and 


it was stopped, 
ease. 


way up 
started 


or control touched was the accelerator. 


Result of Six Years’ Study. 


The mechanism for progressive speed | 


changing is the fruit of six years’ study 
and labor by Mr. de Levaud. 


months later the first automobile 
equipped with the system was in circu- 
lation at Paris. Since that date experi- 
ments and improvements have continued 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


President Is Advised 
Of Tariff Negotiation 


Commission Reports on Situa- 
tion With Respect to 
France. 


The Tariff ‘Commission’s report to 
President Coolidge regarding the tariff 
negotiations with France contains no 
recommendations and is largely histori- 
cal, according to an oral statement by 
the Department of State September 27. 

The report contains a review of, the 
history American tariff policy and a 
list of duties applied to different cate- 
gories of goods, it was stated. 

No further word has_ been 
from the French Foreign Office regard- 
ing its reply to the latest American note 
in the tariff negotiations, it was stat 


te ann = aca. th nat in a tt sate Bi 


of 


After | 
turning on the ignition the only lever | 


His>ini- | 
tial model was made in 1921, and six | 


received | 


which is to be controlled and used by 
Federal board selected by 
and not one penny would go to 
ernment. Three cotton men 
given power under the bill to have the 
last word as to the operation in cotton, 
would be on this* board. Had this been 
a taxing scheme this money ld have 
gone into the United States Treasury. 

On the other hand, what 
was it to be used? the 
cotton when blessed with a su 
was the case last year. This would 
able the farmers to hold their own 
ton with their own money, feed 
back into the market when a short crop 
is made, thereby bringing about orderly 
marReting and a fair price to the 
who produced the cotton. 

The bill was vetoed 
We were unable to control 


a 
farmers, 
the 


who 


the 


wou 


for purpose 
To buy 
rplus, 


as 


en- 


and it 


the surplus 
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‘Detention Basins 
Found Ineffective 


'Army Engineers Assert Huge 
Reservoirs on Mississippi 

Are 

Impracticable. 


River Tributary 


The construction of detention basins 
for the purpose of holding back floods 
! on the Mississippi River has been found 
by the Army engineers to be impractica- 
ble, according to an announcement 
the Department of War September 27 


al. 
If these detension basins, such as now 


| operate in the Miami Valley above Day- | 


| ton, O., had been built and operated 
primarily for Mississippi flood control, 
the crest of the flood would have been 
lowered only one sixty-fourth of an inch 
at Cairo, it was declared. 

The statement by the Department of 
| War, summarizing the result of the stud- 
ies, follows in full: 

Study has been made of the deten- 
tion basins of the Miami Conservancy 
District in order to determine their 
fect on flood crests of the 
and Ohio Rivers. These reservoirs have 
a cagacity of over 800,000 acre-feet and 
| cost a little over $15,000,000. 
| designed to protect Dayton and 
cities on the Miami River from 
trous local floods. Their action, 
is automatic, only during local 
floods of considerable magnitude. It 
consists of storing all the flood flow in 
excess of the capacity of the valley be- 
low the reservoirs. 

As soon as the 
| below the danger point this stored water 
is discharged at a rapid rate. The ef- 
fect. on moderate local floods very 
small. These works 
ful in affording the desired protection 
to the Miami Valley. Their effect on 
the Ohio and Mississippi floods is to 
decrease the flood flow for one or two 
days and to then increase it for several 


other 
disas- 
which 
occurs 


is 
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Frei ight Shi pmenis 
Increased This 


Gain Is Announced in Monthly 
Summary of Interstate Com- 


Commission. 


merce 





| in the first half of 1927 increased con- 
| siderably as compared with the corre- 
sponding months of last year, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s monthly summary of operating 
statistics of Class I railways. 


The gross ton-miles, including the lo- | 


comotives and tenders, per mile of main 
tracks per day, averaged 12,063 as com- 
pared with 11,759 for the corresponding 
period of 1926. The net ton-miles per 
mile of road per day, 5,466, was also 
an increase over last year, when the 
corresponding figure was 5,329. 

The average mileage per 
per day was 29.9, as compared with 
29.1 for the corresponding period of 1926, 
and the average carload (net tons per 
loaded car) also showed an_ increase, 
from 26.9 to 27.3. The average number 
of cars per train was 45.9, whereas the 
average for the first six months of 1926 
was 44.3. 

The average speed of freight trains, 
12.2 
as compared with 
figures for last year and for the month 
of June it reached a figure never before 
exceeded of 12.5 miles. 

The increased trafic ot 
menths also was handled, 
show, 
tion. The net 
aggregated 40,690,421 
41,499,020 in the first half of 
the average number 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles, including loco- 
motives and tenders, was 135 as com- 
» pared with 1d2, | 


nad 


the corresponding 


the first six 
the statistics 


of coal 
as compared with 
1926, and 


tons 





of a 
public 


| eegN proportion as the structure 
| 


Gov- | 
were | 


surplus 4 


cot- | 


man | 


by the President. 


} sulted 


} amount. 


by | 


ef- | 
Mississippi | 


They were | a 3 
| duction of 


} amount, 


as in July, 
natural flow has fallen 


| awarded 


have been success- | 


Year | 


The density of railroad freight traffic | 


freight car | 


| the profession 


miles, shows an increase of 0.2 miles | 


with a decrease in coal consump- | 
eonsumed | 





of pounds of coal } 


force 
is essential 
be 


government give 
it 
opinion 


opinion, 


public should 


enlightened.” 


—George Washington. 


President of the United States, 


| 178F—1797 
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| Livi Expansion 


Reflects Revival 
Of Trade Activity 


‘Increase in Production and 


Distribution Is Noted by 
Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Higher Farm Prices 
Recorded for Season 


Level of Values Wholesale 
and Retail Business Also 
Reported Above Sea- 


in 


sonal Average. 


A record-breaking volume of vans 


| and investments of Federal reserve mem- 


increased industrial produc- 
farm prices vhas_ re- 
in a larger volume of wholesale 
retail distribution for this season, 
Federal Reserve Board announced in 
The Board made 


banks, 
augmented 


ber 
tion, 


and 
the 
a report September 27. 


| public a summary of general business and 
| financial conditions throughout the several 


In Flood Control 


based upon 
September, 


Federal Reserve districts, 
statistics for August and 
which are contained in the forthcoming 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
The full text of the summary follows: 
Industrial production increased in Au- 
gust. reflecting a growth in the output 


| of mines, and the distribution of commodi- 


ties, both at wholesale and at retail, in- 

ed by more than the usual seasonal 
The general level of wholesale 
commod.ty prices rose about 1 per cent, 
chiefly to advances in the prices 
farm prod: cts. 


cree 


owin* 
of 
Coal Production Larger. 
Production of anthracite and _ bitumi- 
nous coal, which showed a considerable 
decline earlier in the season, increased 
sharply in August and the early weeks 
of September, and this rise was reflected 
in an advance in the Board’s index of 
mineral output from 98 per cent of the 
1923-1925 average in July, to 106 per 
cent in August. The index of manufac- 
tures as a whole showed practically no 
change for the month. The iron and 
industry continued during August 
and September with little change in de- 
mand or in production, and the output 
of newsprint, lumber, and cement 
showed only customary seasonal changes 
in August. 
Consumption 


steel 


of cotton remained un- 
usually large for this season of the year, 
and there was an increase in the pro- 
automobiles, which, however, 
remained below the output of August 
last year. Output of shoes and rub- 
tires increased from July to August 
less tthan the customary seasonal 
Factory employment was in 
the same volume in August 
and both employment an pro- 
duction were smaller than a year ago. 
The volume of building contracts 
in August was smaller than 
in August, 1926, which was a month of 
unusually large awards. The largest 


of 
ber 
by 


practically 


7 
“9 
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Alloys Are Tested 
As Aid to Dentistry 


Studied to 
Value 


Physical Pinanetben 
Determine for 


Various Purposes. 


Advances in ie és weal science are ex- 


| pected to accrue from researches being, 


the Bureau of Standards 
with concerns interested 
according to a statement is= 
Bureau of Standards Sep- 
The statement follows in 


conducted by 
in coope ration 
in dentistry, 
by the 
tember 27. 
full text: 
Important developments of value to 
the public and the profession will un- 
doubtedly grow out of the research work 
now being conducted by many organiza- 
interested in dentistry. 
an illustration, the past 
year, the cooperative dental research by 
the Bureau and the Weinstein Research 
Laboratories has yielded some important 
results. Data have been secured on the 
alloys used in casting dental restorations 


sued 


tions 


As 


during 


| and details worked out for, the prepara- 


tion of samples sufficiently reliable for 
use in a research on these materials. It 
is expected that this work will enable 
to arrive at a better un- 
what constitutes satisfac- 
tory materials to be used in the various 
types of. cast restorations now being 
supplied in practice. 
Previous reports on 
stimulated interest in 
of the physical propertie’ of dental ma- 
terials, and the Bureau states that it 
has already noticed a tendency for the 
various organizations interested in den- 
tal materials to give much more atten- 
tion to this type of research. Letters 
expressing approval of the work and in- 
quiring about details of tests are ample 
proof of genuine interest. The Bureau 
feels sure that within the next two 
years the dental college laboratories will 
be able, as a result of this resear to 
rate or verify materials and to pubiish 
their findings in a more conclusive mane 
ner than has been possible in the past, 


derstanding of 


this work have 
the importance 
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Granted by France 


Title to Land Acquired by 
United States Is to Be 
Transferred. 


Exemption From Tax 


Transactions for Purchase 
of Real Estate. 


The text of the agreement recently 
arranged by General John J. Pershing, 
on behalf of the United States, with 
the charge d’affaires of the French Em- 
bassy, for the acquisition of monument 
on the French battlefields, was 
by the De- 


sites 
made public, September 
partment of State. 

The agreement provides that the 
French government will buy from the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion all real estate acquired by it, pay- 
ing the nominal sum of 1 france for the 
entire area of land around each-monu- 
ment. The French government, act- 
ing in behalf of the Commission, will 
also acquire land not in the possession 
of but required by the Commission. 

The French government agrees to 
grant without cost and in perpetuity the 
free use of these monument sites. 

The English text of the agreement, 
complete, is as follows: 

This agreement made on August 29, 
1927, by and between the Government of 
the United States, represented by John 
J. Pershing, General of the Armies, 
Chairman of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission party of the first part, | 
and the Government of the French Re- 
publi-, represented by Mr. Anne-Marie 
Louis de Sartiges, tha Government’s 
Charge d’Affaires ad interim at Wash- 
ington, party of tk> second part, for the | 
acquisition by the Government of the 
United States of lands intended as sites 
for monuments which the American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission is to erect 
in France, in accordance with and by the 
authority of the Act of Congress of the 
United States approved March 4, 1923, 
entitled “A: Act for the Creation of an 
American Monuments Commission to 
Erect Suitable Memorials Commemorat- | 
ing the Services of the American Sol- 
diers in Europe, and for. Other Pur- 
poses,” witnesses that 


Title to Be Transferred 


To French Government 

Article I. The French Government will 
acquire the real estate of which the 
American Monuments Commission whose 
office is at Paris, rue Molitor, 20, will 
have become proprietor by virtue of the 
authority for this purpose which it has 
received from the United States Govern- 
ment, in view of the erection of the 
American commemorative monuments 
above mentioned. 

.This acquisition by the French Govern- 
ment from the said Commission will 
be accomplished for the sole price of 1 
franc for the totality of the real estate 
necessary for each monument. 

Article II. When the land necessary 
for the erection of the American me- 
morials in question has not been ac- 
quired by the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission and if the United 
States Government expresses the wish, 
the French government will proceed 
to acquire the said land if necessary | 
and if such acquisition is possible it 
being understood that in the case where 
certain organizations such as Com- 
munes or Departments do not consent 
to the transfer of their land, all neces- 
sary steps will be diligently pursued by 
the French government in order to ob- 
tain the concessfon of the lots necessary | 
to the end in. view. i 

Article III. Before the French gov- 
ernment will undertake any procedure 
of acquisition or of concession of land 
necessary to the erection of any of the 
memorials in question, the authoriza- 
tion to erect such monument must have 
been given by decree in each separate 
case, in conformity with the procedure 
laid down by the decree of November 
18, 1922, and upon a request which will 
have been previously made by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Article IV. The negotiations provided 
for in Article 2, which are to be under- 
taken by the French government with 
the owners or tenants of the lands above 
mentioned for the normal transfer 
of the said land will be pur- 
sued by a_ representative of the 
French government (Ministry of 
War — appropriate Engineer District) 
accompanied by a representative of the | 
Government of the United States, | 

The normal agreements signed by the 
owners or tenants and bearing the writ- 
ten approval of the representative of the | 
United States Government will plainly 
state that the formalities of acquisition 
and of payments wil! be undertaken by | 
the French Government. , 
Perpetual Free Use 


Of Sites Conferred 

Article V. The French Government 
will grant without cost and in perpetuity | 
to the Government of the United States | 
the use and free disposal of the lands in- 
tended for the erection of the said monu- 
ments whether they belong at the present 
moment to the French Government or 
whether they have been acquired in con- 
formity with the provisions of Articles 1 
and 2 above mentioned. 

The land of which the French Govern- 
ment is able to obtain only a concession 
for a limited period will be conceded by | 
it for the same period to the Government 
of the United States, but in this case, the 
representative appointed by the latter 
Government must have given his ap- 
proval before the French Government 
definitely acquires the concession. 

These measures, however, can never 
entail the prohibition of any undertak- 
ings of public works for which the public | 
necessity will have been declared and of 
which the site might concern directly or | 
not the land transferred. In this case | 
a representative of the Government of 
the United States will be called upon to \ 
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Paris Government to Aid " 
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India Is Described as Growing Market 


Cost of Instruction Per Pupil Found to Vary 
Widely in Secondar y Schools of Same Size 


Variations in Financial Programs Declared to Be So Great 
That No Basic Standards Exist. 


There is such variability of financial 
programs in the secondary schools of the 
country that essentially no standards 
exist, Eustace E. Windes, associate spe- 


cialist in rural education, Bureau of Ed- | 


ucation, stated on September 27. 

Recent’ studies, according to Mr. 
Windes, show “extremely wide varia- 
tions” in tax rates, in departmental costs, 
in the portion of the school budget de- 
voted to-various enterprises and in pu- 
pil-hour costs of specific subjects of in- 
struction. It is apparent, he states, that 
small high schools are the most expensive 
and show the widest range.of costs. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Incident to the growing functional com- 
plexity of the secondary school and re- 
sponsive curricula and administrative 
adaptations there is such variability of 
financial programs that essentially no 
standards exist. The situation has been 
made apparent through a number of 
financial studies made since 1920. Con- 
spicuous among these are the studies of 
the finance inquiry commission working 
under the auspices of the American 
Council of Education. These studies 
show extremely wide variations in tax 
rates levied for the support of schools; 
in departmental costs for schools of 


cooperate with the French Government 
in order to determine the best measures 
to be taken so far as the monuments 
are concerned. ; 
Article VI. In the case where the 
Government of the United States might 
later decide either not to carry out the 
project for the erection of a monument 
or to remove a monument once erected, 
such land as has been acquired for this 
purpose under the present 
and which would then be released will 


‘ be sold by the French Government and 





agreement | 
| the widest range of costs. 
| costs even for the constant subjects is 


the net proceeds of such land will be ! 
paid by the French Government to that | 


of the United States. 

Article VII. The land acquired in con- 
formity with the provisions of this agree- 
ment will be exempted from all rates 


11, 1808. 


Article 12 of the Finance Law of June 


all taxes for stamps, registration, or 
joortgages, etc., for the various docu- 
ments established and conveyances ac- 


having in-view the acquisition or the 
concession of land necessary for 
erection of the memorials in question. 


| Difficulties to Be Composed 


By First Governments 


| complished by the French Government | 


the | 


Article VIII. The French Government | 


will settle all difficulties which may arise 


with adjoining owners. or tehants; it | 


will institute and pursue any suit or 
sustain any defense concerning the land 
acquired which may thereafter appear 
necessary. The cost resulting there- 


from being repaid to it-by the Govern- 


ment of the United States. 


It is agreed, however, that payment | 


pointed by the Government of the United 


| of damages caused by the personnel ap- | 


| $36; 


and taxes in conformity with Articles In City System 
ro bm Tagged Boao st tae | the variability in instructional costs in 
ae ons | individual high schools under the rela- 
By application of the provisions of ; tively uniform conditions of a large city | 


30, 1923, exemption will be granted from | cago high schools the student-hour in- 





States for the maintenance and guard- | 


ing of the American memorials or by 
the material belonging to it 


pointed by that Government. 


Article IX. The Government of the | 
United States will repay to the French | 


Government the amounts which the lat- 
ter will have paid, other than those pro- 


; vided for in paragraph 2 of Article 1, | § 2 
; sponsible for a considerable proportion 


both for actual acquisitions or conces- 
sions (indemnities to owners or tenants 


| of the land occupied) and for all other 


expenses occasioned by the said acquisi- 


| tions or concessions. 
Article X. In no case will the debts | 


of the Government of the United States 
towards the French Government on ac- 
count of the purchase of land necessary 
for the American memorials be sus- 
ceptible of cancellation against any debt 
whatever of the French Government to- 
wards the Government of the United 
States. ‘ 

Forms for Acknowledgement 


Of Receipt of Payment 


| tion. 
will be | 
undertaken by the representative ap- | 
| for variability of costs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


comparable size and located in compara- 
ble situations; in the portion of the bud- 
get in different systems devoted to ele- 
mentary, secondary and other special 
school enterprises; and in the unit and 
pupil hour costs of specific subjects of 
instruction. 

Costs Vary Widely 

For Similar Schools 

This extreme variability in costs and 
in the relative financial emphasis upon 
special educational enterprises would not 
be so significant if it were attributable 
to the variable exigencies of different 
situations, but where the variability ex- 
ists in schools of comparable pupil 
groups in comparable political units it 
reflects a condition of serious wastage 
of public funds due to variant local ad- 
ministrative policies. Two illustrations 
from available data will serve to char- 
acterize the situation. 

The committee of 15 of the California 
High School Teachers’ Association te- 
ports teaching costs per credit unit for 
California high schools, with  enroll- 
ments of more than 1,000 as follows, the 
figures showing the range of costs: 

English and oral English, $11—$27; 
nfathematics, $12-$25; history and so- 
cial studies, $11-$23; modern lan- 
guages, $14-$34; Latin, $13-$31; gen- 
eral science and physiography, $13-$34; 
physics, chemistry, and biology, $18- 
commercial arithmetic, $10-$24; 





stenography, $14—$29; typing, $16-$42; 
bookkeeping, $14-$40; miscellaneous 
commercial subjects, $12-$41; agricul- 
ture, $25-$140; home economics, $17- 
$60; art, $15-$52; mechanical drawing, 
$18-—$66; mechanical arts, $34—$60; mu- 
sic, $11-$60; physical training, $7—$22. 

It is apparent that the small. high 
schools are the most expensive and show 
The range of 


extremely wide and a uniform tendency 
for the elective and laboratory subjects 
to be more expensive than the constant 
and academic subjects is shown. 


Differences Found 


A second study by Henry has exhibited | 


system. His studies indicate for 22 Chi- 


structional costs comparatively for 1914- 
15 and 1922-23, and the principal factors 
responsible for the variability shown. His 
data for 1914-15 present an extreme 
range of total student-hour costs of in- 
struction expressed in round numbers 
of from 6 to 11 cents. The corresponding 
figures for 1922-23 are 10 and 1®€ cents. 
In the matter of subject costs an extreme 





| range in 1914-15 of f.om 4.02 cents for 


music to 56 cents for Greek was shown, 
and the comparative figures for 1923-24 
were for penmanship, 6.939 cents, and 
Greek, 70.371 cents. Omitting the Greek 
as an extreme departure, the high cost 
was 16.987 cents for astronomy in 1914- 
15 and 25.334 cents for radio instruction 
in 1923-24. 

Comparison of individual schools for | 
the two years exhibits little agreement 
between the rank of individual schools 
when ranked in order of student-hour | 
costs for the two years under considera- 
His data, on being analyzed fur- 
ther, show that the size of class is the 
most important determinant responsible 
Since’ size of 
class is a matter directly controlled by 
local administrative practice and de- 
pends primarily upon the administration 
of electives, the curriculum vagaries of 
high-school principals are directly re- 


of the total costs of secondary educa- 
tion. The recent studies of Stevenson 
indicating little, if any, advantage ac- 
cruing to small recitation groups show 
the importance of standardization of 
practice with reference to class size. 


Use of Name ‘‘Woodbury” 
On Toilet Soap Restrained. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals modifies the form of relief granted 





| py the District Court. 


Article XI. Repayments to the French | 


Government will be effected as soon as 
possible by checks, and will provide for 
a receipt in the following form: 

“The French Government acknowl- 
edges to have received from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the sum 


of ———— for the purchase of the lands 
for | 


described hereafter, necessary 
the erection of the American commemo- 
rative 
plished in accordance with the agree- 
ment dated —- — of which a copy is at- 
tached hereto. 

“Description of the property:” 

Article XII. 
tions made under the provisions of Ar- 


monument at purchase accom- | 


Payments for acquisi- | 





| ticle 1 above mentioned will be made | 
| by checks. 


They will provide for receipts in the | 


following form: 

“The Government of the United States 
acknowledges that the American Battle 
Monuments Commission has_ received 
from 


described hereafter, necessary for the 
erection of the American commemorative 
monument at — —, this acquisition ac- 
complished in accordance with the 
agreement dated — — of which a copy 
is attached hereto. 

“Description of the property:” 

In witness whereof, the date, month 
and year, above mentioned, this agree- 
ment has been signed in four copies, 
each copy having the same value and 
effect as an original, by the Government 
of the United States represented by 
John J. Pershing, General of the Armies, 
Chairman of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, and by the French 
Government represented by. Mr. Anne- 
Marie Louis de Sartiges, that Govern- 
ment’s Charge d’Affaires ad interim at 
Washington. 

* JOHN J. PERSHING, 
SARTIGES, 


the French Government the sum | 
| of one frane for the purchase of land 


The court held that an individual has 
the right to use his name in a fair man- 
ner but that he must avoid confusion 
with the goods of an earlier user of the 


| same name, as by restricting his name 


to the back and sides’of the packages. 
The court also held that there should be 
a plain disclosure that the user is not 
connected wit’: the earlier user of the 
same name. 

It was pointed out that when a state- 
ment on the wrappers of a commodity 
tells of a former association with the 
plaintiff’s predecessor so that this state- 
ment would cause confusion as to the 
source of the commodity carrying this 
statement, the statement, even if true, 
should be forbidden. 

The full text of the decision will 
be published in the issue of Septem- 

ber 29, 1927, 


Communist Is Commissioner 
Of Foreign Affairs at Swatow 


A communist has been appointed 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs in the 
new government which has taken con- 
trol of Swatow, China, according to re- 
ports just received by the Department 
of State and made public September 27. 
The statement by the Department. fol- 
lows in full: 

Information has reached the Depart- 
ment that local conditions at Swatow 
are extremely chaotic. It is learned 
that Swatow is under the control of the 
troops of Yeh Ting and that communist 
propaganda is being disseminated. There 
was much looting of Chinese shops, 
banks and residences by the mob dur- 
ing the nights of the 23rd and 24th. 

All officials of the local government 
and all police have disappeared. A | 
prominent communist has been appointed 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs. The 
U. S.. S. Asheville is at Swatow at 
present, 





Fourteen Officers 
Of F oreign Service 
Granted Promotions 


Department of State An- 
nounces List of Recent 
Changes in Positions. 


One Resignation Noted 


Norman Armour, Counselor of 
Legation at Tokyo, Is 
Placed in Class I. 


Fourteen promotions and one resigna- 
tion in the American Foreign Service 
were announced by the Department of 
State on September 27 in a list of trans- 
fers, promotions and resignations. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The following have been 
from the Unclassified Grade to Class 
VIII: Russell M. Brooks, vice consul at 
Belfast; Maurice W. Altaffer, vice con- 
sul at Nogales, Mexico; William E. De 
Courcey, vice consul at Marseilles, 
France; A Dana Hodgdon, vice consul 
at Windsor, Canada. 

Norman Armour, counselor of Lega- 
tion at Tokyo, has been promoted from 
Class II to Class I. 

John F. Simons, consul, assigned to 
the Department, has been promoted 
from Class VI to Class V. 

Wallace S. Murray, Second Secre- 
tary, assigned to the Department, has 
been promoted from Class V to Class 
IV, 

George K. Donald, Consul at Johan- 
nesburg, has been promoted from Class 
IV to Class ITI. 

Ray Atherton, First Secretary at. Lon- 


| don, has been promoted from Class III 


to Class ITI. 
Two Promotions to Class VI. 


Thre following have been promoted | 


from Class Vii to Class VI: Maynard 
B. Barnes, Consul, assigned to the De- 
partment; Robert B. Mcatee, Consul at 
London. 

The following have been 
from Class VIII to Class VII: Reginald 
S. Castleman, Consul at London; Wal- 
ter S. Reineck, Consul at Martinique; 
Stillman W. Ellis, Consul at Leeds. 

The following have been issued com- 
missions as vice consuls of career: Ger- 
ald A. Drew of California, J. Randolph 


| Robinson of New York, Perry H.-Jester 


of Virginia, George D. Andrews. Jr,, of 
Tennessee, Frances E. Willis of Cali- 
fornia, Gordon L. Burke of Georgia, and 
George D. Lamont of New York. 


Edward H. Mall, assigned temporarily | 


to Durango, Mexico, as vice consul, has 
been assigned to Guadalajara. 

Raymond Lanctot, clerk of the Amer- 
ican Consulate at Saigon, Indo-China, 
has been appointed vice-consul non- 
career. 

Robert Lacy Smyth has been trans- 
ferred from Hankow, China, to Tientsin 
as vice consul. 


Glenn A. Abbey has been appointed a | 
| vice consul and assigned to the Depart- | 
ment for study in the Foreign Service | 


School. 

Richard S. Leach, foreign service of- 
ficer unclassified has resigned, effective 
October 19. 


Device Automatically 


Shifts Gears of Car | 


French Inventor of Mechanism 
Said to Have Made Suc- 
cessful Tests. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
that the apparatus is ready for commer- 


cial usage. 
The mechanism consists of a specially 


constructed rear axle and transmission | 


system, by means of -which the impul- 
sion from the motor is communicated 
directly to the wheels. 

The advantages of the new mechanism 


over that in use are set forth by the | 


inventor as follows: It eliminates the 
gear box and the differential and takes 
the place of the cogs interposed between 
the motor.and the wheels. It permits the 


speed to be regulated exclusively by the | 


admission of gasoline. It is a work of 


simplification as it replaces a series of | 
It is more | 


organs by one mechanism. 
economical of gasoline and oil. 


It suppresses the disagreeable shocks | 


incidental to gear shifting and eliminates 


the loss in power during such changes. | 


It safeguards the motor by preventing 
scorching in rapid descents or clutch re- 
leases and does not drag it: when the 
gasoline is suddenly cut off., It con- 
serves the clutch mechanism and gives 


longer life to the tires by eliminating | 


the instantaneous skating due to the 
presence of the differential. 
Free of Vibration. 

It is silent, regular and free of vibra- 
tions in the operation. It increases the 
security of the driver and passengers by 
suppressing the danger of accidents due 
to false maneuvers and permits concen- 
tration of the driver’s attention upon the 
accelerator and the brake. It renders 
possible the starting of the car on an 
incline without the use of breaks, all 
backward movement being blocked while 
the transmission is directed forward. It 
weighs no more than the rear axle which 
it is designed to replace. 

The cost of installing the automatic 
transmission upon a motor vehicle 
equipped with the hand gear shift and 
differential has not been definitely de- 
termined but it is roughly estimated at 
8,000 francs ($314). The inventor is now 
constructing a factory at Paris for the 
manufacture of the appliances. 

He has contracted with a large Amer- 
ican automobile manufacturing corpora- 
tion for their production in the United 
States, where 27 patents cover all phases 
of the invention. 
American Company equipped with the 
Levaud mechanism will soon be shipped 
to’the United States for demonstration 
purposes. 


| 6,200 


| ley and Standard cars. 
| the 


An automobile of the | 


Commissioners appointed by the 
partment of Commerce, Edward G. Sa- 
bine, in a statement September 27, sug- 
gested that the past 
marked a distinct increase in sales of 
passenger cars and motor trucks in In- 
dia. Mr. Sabine will sail October 12 to 
“cover” automotive markets in India for 
the benefit of the American industry. 

The Automotive Trade Commissioner 
to Europe, Harry H. Kelly, and the Au- 
tomotive Trade Commisisoner to Latin 
America, Howard H. Tewksbury, are 
already on duty at their respective posts, 
according to the Automotive Division of 
the Department of Commerce. Follow- 
ing is the statement on the automotive 
situation in India prepared by Mr. Sa- 
bine: 


} In 1923, passenger imports into India 
promoted | 


totaled 6,655 units and motor trucks 
and busses 836, whereas in the year 
1926 almost 14,000 passenger cars and 
motor busses and trucks were 
shipped into India. It is anticipated in 
India that the current year will show a 
satisfactory improvement over these 
figures. 

Bus Transportation 


Becoming. Popular 

At the present time, India is essentially 
a medium-priced car market. This ap- 
plies to passenger cars and trucks and 
is likely to be the same for some time 
to come, though sales of the more ex- 
pensive types are increasing moderately. 

Passenger bus transportation has be- 
come decidedly popular among the In- 
dians and in several cities the growth 
has been spectacular with no signs of 
diminishing except where the authorities 


properly handle the increasing traffic. 
For most part, light busses are employed, 
although tramway companies and other 
operators are using heavier vehicles with 
success. 


Automobiles of 


and motor trucks 


| American make are in strong demand, es- 
promoted | 


pecially among the native East Indians. 


particularly through sales of Morris Cow- 
Following closely 
British competition, is 
through sales of the Fiat car. 


import tariff om passenger cars and 
trucks rose to 30 per cent and 15 per 


of the vehicle. 
April, 1927, 
was reduced to 20 per cent. This is 
believed indicative of a policy of grad- 


France Will Repair 


Lanes for Bicycles 





Needs of Large Number 
of Inhabitants. 


Road maintenance in France involves , 


the upkeep of “trottoirs cyclables,” or 
bicycle lanes, which are about to be re- 


Automotive Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, Herman C. Schuette, has recently 
reported to the 
merce. 


of automobile 


roads. The full text of the report fol- 


| lows: 
The maintenance and construction of 


numerous bicycle lanes “trottoirs cycl- 


P 2 eee ee | ables” that skirt the edge of a great 
increasingly, until it is now declared | 


number of French highways will be re- 
vived in the near future as a result of the 
new resources the Minister of Public 
Works is expected to divert to this pur- 
pose. 

The importance of repairing these 
lanes, long neglected because of a lack 


there are more than 7,000,000 of these 
vehicles in France, supplying the trans- 
portation needs of a large number of in- 
habitants. 

Realizing their need for repairs, 


toirs cyclables” and the 
shortly. It is believed in France that 
the Minister of Public Works can use 
his own discretion as to what portion 
of the highway funds are to be used 
for this purpose. 


| Retirement Age Set for 


The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced on September 27 that the De- 
| partment of Agriculture had concurred 
for dangerous occupations. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The Department of Agriculture has 
| concurred in the proposal of the Civil 
Service Commission that, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 
years be applied to employees of the 
Department engaged mainly in making, 
handling, or using explosive gases, toxic 
gases, or lethal gases under conditions 
dangerous to their health or lives. 


Tariff Commission Studies 
Cost of Producing Phenol 


The Tariff Commission took up for 
further consideration, at a meeting on 
September 27, a report covering an in- 
vestigation into the production costs of 
phenol in this country and abroad, it 
was orally announced at the Commis- 
sion. { 

The report which is to be submitted 
ultimately to the President, was said to 
| be practically completed. 





| sion inithis case has been called upon to 


| recommend a reduction of rates on im-, 


| ported pheno), 


The third of the Automotive Trade | 
De- 


few years have | 





have suspended licenses to bus operators | 
until adequate regulations are enacted to | 


The United Kingdom affords the chief | 
competition for American manufacturers, | 


| British Government 
Aids Student-Teachers 


During the postwar period the Indian 


Italian | 


cent, respectively, on the landed cost | 
However, effective in 
the duty on passenger cars | 








Department of Com- | 
More than 7,000,000 bicycles are | 
used in France, he states, and the gov- | 
ernment is expected to divert certain | 
| funds for repairing their narrow road- | 
| ways along the edges 


of funds, is measured by the fact that | 


the 

Touring Clug de France has taken con- | 
siderable interest in this work, and it is | 
| expected that construction of new “trot- | 
repairing of | 
many old lanes will go forward very’} 


Workers Subject to Dangers | 


in its proposal for the retirement age | 


1928, the retirement age of 62 | 





The Commis- | 
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For Passenger Cars, Buses and Trucks 


Automotive Trade Commissioner Says Imports Are In- 
creasing, With Demand for American Automobiles. 


ual reduction in motor vehicle duties 
from a luxury basis to one of trans- 
portation requirements, with the possi- 
ble substitution of a petrol tax for rev- 
enue purposes. However, right now 
there is an excise tax of about 9 cents 
per imperial gallon on petrol, which 
brings the cost to the consumer to a 
rather high figure. 

Sales on Partial 


Payment Plan Growing 

At the close of the year 1926 it was 
estimated that there were actually in 
operation in India some 70,000 passen- 
ger cars and 16,000 motor busses and 
trucks. Sales on the partial-payment 
plan are expanding, principally through 
local organizations which must bear a 
large part of the burden of financing 
such sales themselves, as the banks have 
not yet made their facilities directly 
available.. The second-hand car has not 
yet become a problem of serious pro- 
portions, although it is fast developing 
to a point sufficient to attract the ear- 
nest consideration of distributors. 


While there is room for much improve- | 


ment in the present distribution meth- 
ods employed in India, it is gratify 
to note that the distributers are en- 
deavoring to improve upon and give 
closer supervision to them, especially by 
applying more intensive efforts to the 
heretofore less active territories. 

Motor trade associations are actively 
engaged in devising ways and means for 
the construction of adequate highways 
throughout the country. Their efforts 
in this direction during the past two 
years have been laudable and productive 
of good results. India’s future as a 
market for automotive equipment is to 
be regarded with much optimism. 

Trade Commissioner Sabine entered 


ne 


the service of the Commerce Department 


in Washington in 1923 and a year later 
was made Assistant Trade Commissioner 
and sent to India. Before entering the 
Government service he was connected 
with the American Relief Association as 


* district supervisor at Moscow, Russia, 


under Secretary Hoover’s direction. He 
served as a captain in the infantry dur- 
ing the war. 


Board of Education Provides 
Funds for Study in Ad- 
vanced Courses. 

To assist suitable teachers who de- 
sire to attend full-time courses of spe- 


| cialized study or research in universities, 
; the 
| established a national grant in the form 
| of “studentships,” the Bureau of Edu- 


British Board of Education has 


cation, Department of the Interior, 
stated on September 27. The full text 


ioe % Pa ‘ f the statement follows: 
| Will Enlarge Transportation | ° 


“Studentships” for teachers who de- 
sire to attend full-time courses of ad- 
vanced specialized study or research in 
universities or other institutions have 
been established by the British Board 
of Education. The studentships are 


| limited in number, and applicants must 


paired after long neglect, the Assistant | have had not less than five years of 


experience in schools recognized by the 
board. d 

The purpose to assist 
teachers in recognized schools who wish 
to improve their teaching ability. These 
schools may be elementary, secondary, 
technical schools or _ institutes, art 
schools, or training colleges. The course 
of study must be approved by the board. 
Grants will be made for a term or for 
the academic year, and may be extended 
for a period of not more than two years, 
at not to exceed £100 a year. Research 
work necessitating travel or practical 
study of industrial conditions in con- 
nection with instruction in technical sub- 
jects will be considered by the board in 
making awards. 


is 








suitable | 





COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Prison Admissions % 
Showed Steady Rise 
In Last Three Years 


Rate Per 100,000 of Popula- 
tion Also Was Larger in 
1926 Than in 1923. 


Census Being Taken 


Complete Figures Compiled for 
31 States and 58 
Institutions. 


Not only the gross number of inmates 
in prisons and reformatories, but the 
percentage in comparison with total pop- 
ulation increased during the three years 
from 1923 to 1926, according to a re- 
‘port just issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Complete returns have been realed 
from 31 States, covering 58 out of a 
total of 99 prisons and reformatories 
which are included in the census. These 
58 institutions had a total of 27,018 
prisoners received from the courts dur- 
ing, the year 1926, as compared with 
21,054 in 1923, or an increase of 28.3 
per cent. , 

Rate of Admission Rises. 
For the 31 States represented there 


| were 34.1 prisoners received per 100,- 


000 of the general population, as com- 
pared with 27.9 per 100,000 received 
in 1923. In other words, the number 
of prison admissions has increased much 
more rapidly than the general popula- 
tion. 

In comparing the figures for individ- 
ual States it should be noted that the 
number of prisoners committed annu- 
ally to the prisons and reformatories in 
a given State is affected not only by 
the prevalence of crime in the State, 
but also by such factors as the charac- 
ter and effectiveness of the local poli- 
cies and machinery for law enforce- 
ment. Where a State shows a large in- 
crease in the number of admissions, or 
in the number of prisoners in confine- 
ment at a given time, such increase may 
represent an increase in the severity 
of the penalties imposed by the local 
courts, or in the percentage of offend- 
ers who are arrested and imprisoned, 
rather than an increase in crime. 


Increase Is Steady. 


The extent of the State penal insti- 
tutions in each State is measured ap- 
proximately by the number of prison- 
ers present on a given date. In the 31 
States covered by this statement there 
has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of prisoners in State prisons and 
reformatories, as indicated. by the fig- 
ures for the dates at the beginning of 
the three most recent years for which 
date are available, which are as fol- 
lows: January 1, 1923, 47,578 January 
1, 1926, 59,692 and January 1, 1927, 
63,828. The number of prisoners in 
confinement per 100,000 of the general 
population increased from 66.6 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, to 84.1 on January 1, 
1927. For the most part, also, the fig- 
ures for the individual States show 
striking increases. 

The figures are based on reports fur- 
nished to the Bureau of the Census by 
the institutions, through the coopera- 
tion, of the State agencies in charge of 
such institutions. The figures for 1926 
are preliminary and subject to correc- 
tion. 

Similar preliminary statements cover- 
ing State institutions for feeble-minded 
and epileptics and State hospitals for 
mental disease (‘insane hospitals’’) 
have already been issued. Upon the 
completion of the canvass final state- 
ments will be issued covering all insti- 
tutions in each of the three classes. 
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‘President Is Willing 


‘Refusal of Work to Aliens Is Proposed 


Formula Is Sug gested for Measuring 





A Cargo Agreement 


Is Given Approval 
Of Shipping Board 


Yankee Line Will Maintain | 


Rates of Other Shippers to 
West Coast of Italy. 


in Conference 


Seven 


Arrangement Covering Through 
Movements to Porto Rico 
Also Authorized. 


The Shipping Board has approved an 
agreement between the Yankee Line and 
Columbus Marine Corporation. Export 
Steamship Corporation, Furness Withy 


& Company, Ltd., Italia America Ship- | 


ping Corporation, McDonnell and Truda 
and Phelps Brothers & Company, all 
members of the West Coast of Italy Con- 
ference, whereby the Yankee Line, which 
is a Shipping Board service, agrees to 
~sintain conference rates, terms and 


chditions on cargo from North Atlantic | 
ports of the United States to West Coast 
of Italy ports when carried on the veg- | 


sels of the Yankee Line for transship- 
ment via Hamburg and Bremen. 
announcement was made by the Board 
on September 27. 
full text follows: 


The Board also approved the following | 
transportation | 


. + . 
agreements for fixing 
rates and apportioning earnings within 


the purview of Section 18 of the Ship- | 


ping Act: 


“Cosulich Line with Bull Insular Line, | 


Inec.: Arrangement covering through 
movement of shipments between Italian 
ports and Porto Rico, via New York, and 
providing for apportionment of the 
through rate on the basis of three-sev- 
enths to the Cosulich Line and four-sev- 
enths to the Bull Insular Line, Inc., the 
latter company paying the cost of trans- 
fer at New York. 

“Consulich Line with New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Co.: Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments be- 
tween Italian ports and Porto Rico, via 
New York. The Cosulich Line receives 
three-sevenths of the through rate and 
the New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Co. four-sevenths, the latter company 
assuming transshipment costs at New 
York. 

“Cosulich Line with Panama Pacific 
Line: Arrangement for handling through 
shipments between Italian ports and 


Pacific Coast ports of the United States, | 
transshipment | 


the through rate and 
costs at New York being divided equally 
between the lines.” 


President Favors 


Surplus of Officers 


Regards Large Number in Navy 
and Army as Insuring 
National Protection. 


[Continued from Pag. 1.] 
construction of vessels, improvements to 
yards, tests and experiments, repairs to 
equipage in storage, operation and re- 
pairs of aircraft, and manufacture of 
material, which must be considered in 
drawing any comparison between the 
cost of operation and maintenance of 
yards with the value of productive work. 

Taking into consideration the above 
elements, it is found that the total pro- 
ductive work at yards and stations was 
$101,000,000 and that the total mainte- 
nance charges were $80,000,000, from 
which it will be seen that 
four dollars for each dollar of produc- 
tive work a more correct figure: would 
have been 80 cents for each dollar of 
productive work. 

If it is desired to confine this dis- 
cussion to industrial yards the total pro- 
ductive work was $84,000,000 and the 


total maintenance charges were $35,000,- | 
000, from which it will be seen that for 


_ each dollar of productive work, main- 
tenance charges of approximately 40 
cénts were incurred. 


Detention Basins Do 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


days. It is a matter of chance, whether 


the net result is to increase or decrease | 


the maximum flow of the larger river. 

Studies show that for the five great 
floods that have occurred in the last 
16 years, the effect of the reservoirs 
on both the Ohio and Mississippi maxi- 
mum flood stages would have been bene- 
ficial in only one case. In other cases 
they would either have had no effect 
or would have caused an increase in 
the flood crest. In no zase was their 
effect material. 

The above studies were made under 
the assumption,,that the reservoirs were 
operated for the purpose for which they 
were constructed; namely, protection of 
the Miami Valley. Study was then made 


to determine their effect upon Mississippi | 
floods if they had been built and oper- | 
ated primarily for flood control of the 


Mississippi. In this case their depend- 
able effect on Mississippi floods would 
not exceed one sixty-fourth of an inch 


on the Cairo gauge, and the maximum | 
in any one of the flood years considered | 
would be less than one-eighth of an inch. | 


However, had they been operated pri- 
marily for control of floods in the Missis- 
sippi they would not accomplish the pro- 
tection now afforded the Miami Valley. 


Columbia River Bridge 
Plans to Be Discussed 


The Secretaries of Commerce, 
and Agriculture will confer on October 


13 regarding the proposed revision of | 


the technical plans of the Longview 


Bridge over the Columbia River at Long- | 


view, Washington, the Secretary of War, 





This | 


The announcement in | 


instead of | 


‘ people toward 


| toward 


War | 


If Residence Is Not Legally Established 


Commissioner of Immigration Asks Cooperation of Amer- 


ican Employers of Labor in Enforcing Laws. 


Pas oS ae ee 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


everlasting vigil over our educational | 


system, so that none but the highest 
ideals of conduct are taught to our chil- 
dren. It goes without saying that every 
home must .keep this same unremitting 
vigil. 

The present standing of America at 
the forefront of the nations is proof of 
how well this duty has been done. But 
there is a second and equally important 
source from which we draw our citizens, 
and that is the great agency of natural- 
ization of our immigrants. 


| Awakened to Importance 


Of Safeguarding Citizenry 


In this direction we now have on the 


| statute books a law expressing the na- 

the | 
This is | 
| may 


tion’s determination to maintain 
high quality of its citizenship. 


the restrictive immigration law we have 


| established to Insure that future contri- | 
| butions to our citizenship shall measure 


up to the proper standards. 

We have fortunately recognized, at 
last, the safeguards needed to keep our 
national stock sturdy and free from de- 
cay. The time had come when we could 


not admit, without grave social and eco- | 


nomic danger, the full tide of immigra- 
tion poured on our shores from the rest 
of. the world. 

For the safety of the newcomer as 
well as of the native American, we had 
to limit the number seeking employment 
and opportunity among us. 
such proper limits, employment and op- 


portunity would have sunk out of sight | : : 
| evils of 


in the millions thrown here in competi- 
tion for them. Not only that, it was 
wise that we set up barriers against the 
criminals and the physically and mentally 


that no matter what the handicap against 


them, America would somehow find them | 


something to do. 
Now we see to it that only those whom 


we can safely employ, only those who | 


will) embrace American principles and 
become good and fit citizens, shall en- 
ter. The selection of those who possess 
these Necessary qualifications is now one 
of the great functions of the 


this great task which the Bureau I rep- 


resent is doing its best to perform, un- | 


der the law, and within the limits of its 
appropriation. The task, as I have come 
to see it, is truly tremendous and I feel 
the responsibility even more: than the 
honor of carrying it out. 

It is only in comparatively recent 
years that the importance and necessity 
of advising aliens as to the rights and 
duties conferred \by citizenship have 
been fully realized. The immigrant 
needs to be made ‘aware not only of his 


| privileges, but of his obligations—his 


oath of allegiance to his adopted coun- 


| try. 


He must be educated and encouraged 
to an intelligent understanding of the 
leading public questions. He must show 
himself loyal to our flag. He must come 
to a realization that the franchise is a 
right to be exercised only for patriotic 
purposes, and by no means something 


| to be viewed from a mercenary stand- 


point. 
-Fréedom from Exploitation 
By Political Demagogues 


_A duly admitted immigrant, who is 
looking forward to citizenship, or the 


newly naturalized alien, should be freed ; 


from exploitation by political dema- 
gogues. Americanization, as I conceive 


it, is a proce:3 of assimilation of the | 


immigrant, so that he will become a 

useful factor in American life. 

culminate in citizenship. 
This assimilation must extend in the 


way of language, habits and ideals. It 


must be realized that race prejudices | 


must be overcome—ancient hatreds for- 
gotten. ‘Where is no question in my 
mind but that the conduct of our own 
the foreign-born is a 
highly important factor in facilitating 


| or retarding the process of Americaniza- 


tion. 

Having once _admitted to our midst 
proper material for citizenship — and 
this is where the Immigration Service 


; should perform its function—I feel that 


we should keep before us in our efforts 
Americanization the 


Revolution: 


“America expects that those 


obey its laws, be peaceful, honest and 


industrious, become naturalized citizens, | 
America expects them | 
to respect and defend the flag that pro- | 
tects them to love, honor, and be loyal | 
this | 


be Americans. 


to the country that gives them 
peace, happiness and prosperity to make 


themselves worthy to receive the great | 


gift of American citizenship: to become 
true Americans in heart and soul.” 
Now that we 


to this country, and of the most desirable 
type of immigrant, in so far as we are 
to recruit our citizens from 
sources, let us see what number of 
naturalized citizens have been added 
during the past year. The Commissione1 
of Naturalization informs me that 146,- 
331 petitions for . naturalization were 
granted during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, and that during the same 
period 13,274 were denied. 


I find that the average number of | 


aliens admitted to citizenship the past 
few years has varied remarkably little; 


we can speak of it roughly as 150,000. | 

| The number of petitions refused each 
likewise to about the | 

Under existif immigration laws | 


year 
same. 
we are now permitting the annual entry 


seems run 


| of 164,000 alfens from Europe, and an 


unlimited number of natives of certain 
non-quota countries to this hemisphere. 


The total permanent immigration last | 


year was 304,488, and the net gain to 





Dwight W. Davis, stated orally on Sep- 
tember 27. 

It is proposed to alter the plans for 
the bridge, making its elevation slightly 
greater, 





Without | 


United | 
States Immigration Service, and it is | 


It must: 


following | 
| words taken from a little pamphlet pub- | 

- . ; lished by the Daughters of the American | 
Not Control Floods | | 
| who | 
; come here shall respect its institutions, | 





have emphasized the | 
primary importance of good citizenship 


alien | 





our population, after subtracting alien 
departures for the year was 268,351. In 
the previous year the net gain to our 
population by immigration was 232,945. 

We conclude from these figures that, 
even under the present restrictive and 
selective immigration laws, aliens are 
not discouraged from seeking admission 


to this country, or from subsequently | 


availing themselves of the privileges of 
naturalization. It is well to note from 
the number of petitions for naturaliza- 
tion rejected by our .courts that due 
care is beiag exercised to secure only 
good citizens. 

With the immigration laws limiting 
the number of incomers—and of course 
you understand that in general if an 
alien has not entered after due com- 
pliance with the immigration laws he 
not be naturalized—and with the 
naturalization officials and the courts 
doing their share, the present situation 
would seem to be a satisfactory one, but 
still one concerning which we must con- 
stantly be on the alert, to see to it that 
our immigration measures are properly 
enforced, that a sufficient number of in- 
spectors is at all times provided to cope 
with “the alien pressure from without,” 


| and to accomplish, as summarily as pos- 


sible, the removal of aliens who have 


succeeded in surreptitious entry. 
Solution Necessary 


For Unrestricted Migration 

The United States, perhaps more than 
any country in the world, has felt the 
unregulated and unrestricted 
immigration, the reasons for this being 
that the institutions of this country par- 
ticularly attracted the peoples of less 


x ; . | fortun: . ies she ur bless- 
defective who came here in the beljef | fortunate countries to share o ss 


ings. The time came when we were vir- 
tually compelled to seek a solution of 
the difficulties inherent in this problem. 


It took a great many years to get to | 
our | 
| legislators saw clearly that a remedy 


the point where our people and 


must be forthcoming, if our own well- 
being was to continue. In fact, with- 
out restricted immigration we undoubt- 


edly would have been.submerged by for- | 


eign peoples. 

Legislation upon the subject of immi- 
gration really dates from 1882, when the 
Federal Government passed the 
known as the Chinese Exclusion 
which continues practiéally 


— 


No stooping over to lock the transmission—-no 
fumbling in the shadows for an ignition lock. Just 
shut off the ignition, turn a key, on the Buick 
steering column—and your car is double-locked. 


Ignition is locked, and steering wheel is locked. 
Theft is made doubly difficult—so extremely diffi- 


| become 





act | 
Law, | 
unchanged 


Executive Offices. 


1927. 


At the 
September 27, 


10 A. M.—Senator Lee S. 
of North Carolina, called. 
eall not announced. 

10:30 A. M.—The President met with 
his Cabinet. (Regular Cabinet meet- 
ings are held on TuesdaVvs and Fridays 
of each week.) 

12:15 P. M.—John Calvin Brown, of 
Paris, France, called to pay his respects. 

12:20 P. M. — Representative Tom 
A. Yon, of Tallahassee, Fla., called to 
invite the President to visit Tallahassee 
and Pensacola in the event 
Cuba next month to attend the confer- 
ence of the Pan American Union. 

Remainder of Day — Engaged 
secretarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence, 


to date, and also, the same year, an im- 
migration law of general application, de- 
claring four classes of aliens to be in- 
admissible, namely; idiots, lunatics, crim- 
inals, and persons likely to become pub- 
lic charges. 

Thus began our wel! known selective 
doctrine in immigration. In the early 
life of our nation there was no demand 
for regulation of immigration, but 
rather an effort to induce foreign peoples 
to come to our country. 


tion, we at least welcomed 
nately all classes and conditions of men 

Some early measures were adopted by 
the colonies as a protectien against alien 
political disturbers and public burdens, 


and likewise the individual States became | 


later concerned with the classes of per- 
sons who might land at their ports and 
charges upon the respective 
States or cities. 

There was also the so-called Passenger 
Act of 1820, having for its purpose the 
improvement of the accommodations for 
steerage passengers, and in 1864 an act 
designed to stimulate immigration to re- 
place the men who had gone to the front 
in the Civil War. Exploiters of foreign 
labor did much to discredit this law, and 
it was repealed in 1868. 

In 1907 the first complete general im- 


| migration act in substant’ally its present 


form, was passed. This law was re- 
enacted in 1917, with minor changes, and 
with the important addition of the il- 
literacy clause. Even in 1917, when the 


| illiteracy clause was added to the general 


immigration act, Congress felt the need 
for numerical restriction. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 29. 


Purpose of | 


he goes to | 


With | 


If we did not | 
actually offer inducements to immigra- | 
indiscrimi- | 


} hand in hand. 


Intensity of Earthquake on Standard Basis 


Overman, | Seismologist Thinks Maximum Acceleration Multiplied by 


Period of Tremor Would Give Accurate Result, 


earthquake 
alone, 


Intensity of an 


not upon acceleration but upon 


the product of acceleration multiplied by | 


the period of the tremor, Paul Kirk- 
patrick, seismologist, said in a statement 


madé public September 27 by the Vol- | 
canology Section of the Geological Sur- | 
| asked whether or 


vey. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Rossi-Forel for 
earthquakes according to their intensi- 
ties illustrates the century-old practice 
among seismologists of making and 
using such classifications. The practice 
has been supported by some _ investi- 
gators and decried by others, but that 
it is generally accepted is shown by the 
fact that more than 27 such scales, all 
different. based upon seismographic 
measurements, arbitrary mechanical ef- 
fectsg or personal emotions, have been 
constructed and used. 

This confusion of would 
been avoided if the makers had had any 
definite agreement or perhaps more defi- 
nite ideas as to what they were attempt- 
ing to grade. “Intensity,” as applied to 
earthquakes, at first appeared to be 
a term without precise meaning, 
the later scale-makers all agree that it 
is the destructive mechanical 


scale 


scales have 


which properly characterizes the  in- 


tensity of an earthquake. \ 
Acceleration Used 


Earlier as Measure 

But how is the destructive power of 
an earthquake to be stated numerically ? 
Holden, in 1888, on the 
duced the idea that a destructive 
of maximum accelerations. The argu- 
ment for this view was partly theoreti- 
cal and partly the result of some ap- 
proximately successful Japanese experi- 
ments. Accordingly Holden devised an 
absolute or dynamical scale, in which 
each degree meant an earthquake having 
a certain, stated, maximum accelera- 
tion. : 

.Since Holden’s work, scales similarly 


based upon maximum acceleration have | 


been brought out by Omori, Cancani, 
Wood, Milne, McAdie, and perhaps 
others, but no one offered a conclusive 
demonstration that maximum accelera- 
tion and destructiveness really 
This is an important pos- 


grading | 


but | 


effect, | 
| rather than the degree of ensuing panic, 


| readily be felt with the fingers. 


| thousandth of an 
| be on the safe side we shall here assume 
authority of | 
Milne and other workers in Japan, intro- | 
in- | 
tensity scale was the same as a scale | 


do go | 
Sect to define intensity as a quantity ! 


— 


depends | tulate and would seem to deserve inves- 


tigation. As it is, the scales furnish 


us with many different answers to the 


question of what acceleration will be re- 
quired, say, to knock down a given fence. 

One feels that there would not be so 
many if it had first been more critically 
not there is any one 
unique acceleration which is necessary 
and sufficient to accomplish this destrue- 
tion. The present write that 
there is not, but that the acceleration 
required all depends upon the circum- 


believes 


stances of its application; that is, upon | 


rit 


the period and amplitude of the dis- 


turbance which brings it. 
Example Is Given 
On Small Scale 


For example, let us some of 
the scales to learn what maximum ac- 
celeration will suffice to destroy an av- 
erage frame house. Omori puts it at 
1,000 millimeters per second per second; 
Wood gives from 1,200 to 3,000; Holden 


consult 


| 1,200, as nearly as can be interpreted; 


while Cancani apparently considers 500 
to 1,000 as sufficient. Nothing is said 
about periods or amplitudes, 

Now with these figures in mind take 
a C tuning fork, vibrating 512 times a 
second, and apply its stem to a door 
panel or a wooden table top. The wood 
is thrown into vibrations which can 
With a 
little trouble the amplitude of vibration 
can be measured. “It may be done one- 
inch or more, but to 


that it is only one-tenth of this amount. 

Putting this into millimeters, and ap- 
plying a formula well known to physi- 
cists, we obtain as the maximum ac- 
celeration of the wood particles 26,400 
millimeters per second per second, or 
more than six times the highest estimate 
above for the destruction of wooden 
structures. It may be noted that the 
door of table survives the experiment un- 
harmed. 

This extreme case shows that the in- 
tensity-acceleration proportionality is 
certainly not of general applicability. A 
big acceleration with a small period is 
harmless. 

Apparently the period should be given 
separate consideration in the establish- 
ment of the true meaning of intensity. 

It would perhaps be more nearly cor- 


+ see 


To Discuss Philippines 
_ With Manuel Quezon 


‘Does Nez Understand Pur- 
pose of Visit Is Concerned 
With Governorship. 


Agreed to Conference 

| Has Reached no Decision on 
Question of Selecting Suc- , 

cessor to General Wood. 


President Coolidge will be pleased to 


Manuel Quezon, President of the 


| Philippine Senate, or any other Filipinos 


who desire to confer with him on Phil- 
ippine problems, it was stated officially 
at the White House on September 27, 
The resident Philippine Commissioner 
in Washington called on President Cool- 
idge recently, it was stated on behalf of 
the President, and informed ‘the Presi- 
dent that Senator Quezon and some other 


| Filipinos would like to confer with him 


regarding Philippine matters. 

The President, it was said, however, 
does not understand that the purpose of 
their coming was to discuss the filling 
of the vacancy in the Governorship of 
the Philippines caused by the death of 
the Governor, General Leonard Wood, 
It was stated, in this connection, that the 
President has reached no decision on the 
question of filling the Governorship. The 
President, it was stated, informed the 
resident Philippine Commissioner that he 
would be very glad to see Senator 
Quezon and any other Filipinos who 
cared to confer with him. It was em- 
phasized on behalf of the President that 
in receiving them he would do so be- 
cause of their request to see him and not 
because he had sent for them. 
proportional to the product (maximum 
acceleration) x (period). It is easily 
shown that this is the same thing as 
putting intensity proportional to the ra- 
tio of amplitude to period. This tenta- 
tive suggestion, with any others cover- 
ing this same question, await a test 
which can only come by systemati¢ of- 
servation of the destructive effects of a 
large variety of accurately measured 


‘earthquakes. 
me ee 


Turn the key/ 


and your 


CG ie Re 
nie 


cult, in fact, that insurance underwriters have 


granted the lowest theft rates on Buick for 1928. 


No lock could be safer! One turn of the key locks 
both ignition and steering wheel. But merely turn- 


Sedans *1195 to *1995_—s + 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


Coupes *1195 to *1850 + 


ARE BUILT, 


And no lock could be more convenient! 
illuminated and located within easy reach, where 
the steering column meets the dash. 


BUICK WILL 


Buick 


ing off the ignition does not lock the wheel. You 
may shut off the engine and coast, if you like, and 
still have your car under perfect control. 


It is 


The Buick double-lock—an exclusive Buick fea- 
ture—is one of many important refinements in 
Buick for 1928. See the most widely discussed 
car in America at the nearest Buick showroom. 


Sport Models *1195 to *1525 


All prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G.M.A.C. financing plan, the most desirable, is available. 
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Officers ‘Serving i in Nicaragua 


Are Held. to Beon Field Duty 


Comptroller kine 2 
Rental Allowances, 


hilidews Claim for 


Despite Armed Re- 


bellion Again st Government 


Five officers who were detailed with 
a regiment of Marines and assigned to 
protect the lives and property of Amer- 
ican citizens in Nicaragua in January 
and February, 1927, were “on field duty,”’ 
and not entitled to rental allowances, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has just ruled. 

The five officers sought rental allow- 
ances, but Mr. McCarl] held that the duty 
performed, by these officers, who were 
without dependents, were performing 
“field duty within the meaning of section 
6 of the Act of June 10, 1922, as 
amended by the Act of May 31, 1924.”” 

Mr. McCarl’s ruling, which was made 
public in the form qf a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, discussed the legal 
interpretation of the word “enemy,”” the 
international relations between Nic- 
aragua and the United States, and also 
the scope of the work to be performed 
by the American expedition forces in 
Nicaragua. The full text of Mr. Mc- 
Carl’s letter follows: 

There has been re 
May 23 


ceived your letter of 
28,1927, requesting review of settle- 
ments Nos. K-6224-N and K-7851-N, 
dated May 6, 1927, disallowing in the 
account of Capt. Joseph G. Ward, as- 

U. S. Marine Corps, 


sistant paymaster, 
the amounts paid by him as rental al- 
period January 7, to 


lowance for the 
February 28, 1927, to the following of- 
ficers having no dependents: 

Capt. Richard Livingston, 2nd Lieu- 
tenants F. H. Brink, LeP. Cronmiller, 
Jr., and M. 8S. Swanson, U. S. Marine 
Corps, and Lieut. Max Silverman (M. 
C.), U. S. Navy. 

It appears that by order dated Janu- 
ary 5, 1927, the Commandant, United 
States Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, directed the Second Battalion, 
Rifth Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, 
which included these officers, then on 
duty at that station, to embark on board 
the Argonne immédiately upon her ar- 
rival, equipped for expeditioary work 
in Nicaragua for 400 men. The order 
recited: 

“1, Special Service Squadron has 
landed naval forces in Nicaragua to pro- 
tect lives and property of American citi- 
zens. Additional forces are being sent 
to Nicaragua on board the Argonne, in- 
cluding 25 Marines from Key West and 
25 Marines from Coco Solo. The Ar- 
gonne is expected to arrive at Guan- 
tanamo on six January, 

“2. This force will embark on board 
the Argonne immediately upon her ,-ar- 
rival, equipped for expeditionary work 
in Nicaragua for 400 men. 

“3. (a) Prepare immediately for 
barkation and expeditionary service. 
inforce battalion by 64 men and neces- 
sary replacements of sick men of bat- 
talion from Marine Barracks, Detach- 
ment, to total 400 men.” 

Contention Is Meaning 
Of Word “Enemy” 

This ‘force embarked as directed Janu- 
ary 1927, and arrived at Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, January 11, 1927. 

Section 6 of the Act 


em- 


Re- 


ty 
of June 10, 1922, 
as amended by the Act of May 31, 1924, 

3 Stat. provides that no rentai 
allowance shall accrue to an officer hav- 
ing no dependents while he is on field 
or sea duty. 

The disallowance 
ground that these 
duty. 

The Executive 
1924, issued under 
Act of May 31, 1924, defines the 
“field duty” as follows: 

“(c) The term ‘field 
construed to mean. service, under 
ders, with troops operating against 
enemy, actual or potential.” 

It is contended that the word “enemy” 
in this connection is confined to its mean- 
ing in international law as “a nation at 
War with ancther,”’ and as the United 
States is not at war with Nicaragua the 
service of all the officers in question who 
are regularly attached to the expedi- 
tionary ‘forces of the Marine Corps in 
Nicaragua, is service under orders with 
troops, operating. however, against no 
enemy, actual pote It has not 
been suggested that these offi- 
cers were put to to procure 
quarte’s, that they were not in 
furnished by or at the of 
United Sst (directly indirectly ) 
with quarters adequate and proper 
the duty to which assigned, 


Indian Hostilities 
Held to Be War fare 


In 25 MS. Comp. Gen ptember 
8, 1923, in considering what was “duty 
in the field” under the act of April 
1918, 40 Stat. 530, and “field duty’? un- 
der section 6 of the act of June 10, 1922, 
42 Stat. 628, and referring to the act of 
February 27, 1893, 27 Stat. 480, prowid- 
ing that officers temporarily absent on 
duty in the field shall not lose their rig-ht 
to quarters, or Commutation therecf, at 
their permanent station, it was stated: 

“Offensive or defensive military op- 
erations with’ a view to an actual or 
potential enemy is contemplated by the 
act of 1893, and it has not been held that 
a declaration of war by Congress 
necessary before there could 
duty for officers of the Army, The term 
‘in the field’ or ‘field duty’ is used by 
the War Department in this sense to 
recent dates: 

In 3 Comp. Gen. 
1923, it was said: 

“The term ‘field duty’ as used 
respect to the organization of the 
conveys the idea of operation 
an enemy, actual or potential. This 
the sense in which the ‘erm 
used in the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 
628, authorizing rental allowance. Du 
with an organization moving from one 
post to another by marching in time of 
peace and in the home country not 
field duty for the purpose of rental al- 
lowance.” See also 17 MS. Comp. Gen. 
927, January 27, 1923; 22 id, 185, June 


mis “se 


251, 


the 


was based on 
officers were on 

a 
the 
term 


Order of August 
the provisions of 


be 
or- 
an 


duty’ shall 


or ntial 

any of 
expense 
noi 
instance 


or 


279, Se 


was 
be field 


ons 
272, 


373, October 


Army 
against 
is 


is 


is 


ield | 


fact | 
the | 


for |a 


16, | 


31, | 


with | 


~~ 


7, 1928, 


In 14 Op. Atty. 
“To determine 
the field,’ 
These words 
with a view to 


Gen, 22, it Was said: 


when an army is ‘in 


an enemy. Hostilities 


with Indians seem to be as much within | 
their meaning as any other kind of war. | 
When an army is engaged 


10.5." 

in offensive 
think it safe 
‘in the field.’ 
Sec. Comp. 80, 
Comp. Gen. 279 
p. 151. 

The Judge Advocate 
Army has also held: 

I Aba. No formal declaration of war 
by Congress Or proclamation by the Pres- 
ident is necessary to define and charac- 
terize an Indian war. 
hostilities exist 
are carried on.”’ 


or 
to 


defensive operations, I 
say that it is am army 
See also 61 MS. Dec. 
quoted in part im 25 MS. 
; Dig. Op. J. A. G. 


General of the 


and military operations 


| in behalf of officers and enlisted amen of 
|} the Army of the United States who were 
in China beginning with May 26, 1900. 
This gave them the increased allowance 
of pay for service in time of war.”’ Dig, 
; Op. J, A. G. 1912, p, 1055. 

“Within the field of operations 
expeditionary 
‘time of war’ 
| fifty-eighth article of war.” 
| J. A. G. 1918, p. 

In 5 Comp. 
an offcer of the Marine Corps, without 
dependents, Who asa member Of a Ma- 
rine detachment on board a naval vessel 

| served with a landing force to protect 
and defend the international settlement 
at Shanghai, 
tack by Chinese warring 
| while performing such duty, on “field 
| duty” within the meaning of section 6 of 
| the act of June 10, 1922, as amended bx 
the act of May 31, 1924, 43 Stat. 251, and 
| is not entitled to rental allowance. 
The Paymaster of the Marine Corps 
| in his letter to you dated May 20, 1927, 
| attached to your letter, states: 

“10. These forces of the Marine 

Corps are understood here to have beeg 
| sent to the Republic of Nicaragua, a 

government friendly to the United 

States, solely at the request of that 
| friendly govermment and solely to assist 
it in there preserving public order within 
the Republic of Nicaragua, and to pro- 
tect the lives and property of American 
citizens sojourning there * — 

Actual Fighting 

| Between Taeo Forces 

| It is also umderstood that during the 
period in question there was an organ- 
| ized armed rebellion against the Goy- 
} ernment in Nicaragua, and that there 
was actual figekting between the_ two 
forces Under such cireumstances, it 
would seem that such rebel forces might 
look upon the military forces of the 

United States landed in Nicarageua for 

the purpose stated as their enemy and 

attack them accordingly. In fact, it has 
; been reported that such attacks have 
! been made, resulting in several Marines 
being killed ox wounded and more than 

300 of the rebels killed or wounded. But 
| it is unnecessary to determine any ques- 

tion of the international relation between 

the United States and Nicaragua with 

respect to operating against am enemy. 
| The military orders for service were for 
expeditionary work. There have been 
others of a Similar character im general 
and all classed as field duty—Vera Cruz, 
1914, Mexico, 1916, 
| Itmust be held therefore that the duty 
| on which the expeditionary force im Nica- 
| ragua was engaged during the period | 
in question was field duty within the 
meaning of section 6 of the Act of June 
10, 1922. as armmended by the Act of May 
31, 


of the 


forces in Mexico, it was 





Dig. Op. 


ane 
01d, 


Armny Orders 


it. Daniel J. Martin, 
Ordnance Department, relieved 
nent to 2lst Infantry amd from 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, and 
duty with Ordnance Depairt- 
aiian Department. 
M. Wheeler, 
Cor relieved 
Florida Natic nal 
to duty and training at 
chool, Brooks 
L John Joseph 
ter Corps Reserve, 
and assigned for 
general depot, 


Seer Infantry, 
detaile 


from assig 


Infantry, de- 
from detail 
Guard and 
Air Corps 
Field, Tex 
M oriarity, 
ordered to | 
training at 
Washington 


ps, 


Quarte rma 


Holland, 
duty 


to Chief 


Edward 

ordered to ac 

report for training 

Washington, D. C. 

yatt Golson Franks, Signal Corps 

dered to active duty and as- 

signed for traiming to New Yo general 
depot, South Brooklyn, N. Y 

Each of the following-named officers of 

the Signal Corps Reserve ordered to activi 

duty and ordered to report for training to 

Officer, Washington, D. C.: 

ir James Johnston, Capt. Eli 

hing, Capt. Charles Broadwell 


ignal 
ve and 


ordered to 


Martin Crocke. 
plimary Barracks, 


retired, 
Fort 


at 
Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 
Capt. Roy 
announced 
Lieut. ( 
inary ( 


Sparks, Infantry, retirement 
George A. Hanvey, jr- 

retirement announced. 
Second’ L iuet. John Miller Brabson, 


nation accepted. 
Chap’. Elmer A. Huset, relieved 
signment at Tetterman General 
| Presidio San Francisco, Calif.. 
signed to duty at Vancouver 
| Was 
| t 


Veter- 


from as- 
Hospital, 
and as- 
Barracks, 
eut. Maurice E, Jennings, Cheni 
! Service, relieved from present 
and duty at Edgewood Arsenal 
| assigned to First Gas Regiment, 
ood Arsenai, Md. 
rirst Lieut. George A. MacKay, Chemical 
Warfare Service, order of September 2 re- 
lieving n from duty as student at Alexan- 
der Hamil New York, 
voked 
Capt. 
serve rele 
for trainin 
district, 


Institute, 


on is re- 


Henry Winter, Signal 
ed to active duty 2nd asczigned | 
¢ to Signal Corps procurement 
Presidio of San Franciseo, Calif 
First Lieut James §. Wallingford, 
fantry, now at Fitzsimons General | 
pital, Denver. Colo,, ordered to 
home and await retirement. 
a the following-named officers of | 
t Artillery’ Corps relieved from assign. | 


Corps Re 


In- 
Hos- 
Proceed 


is to decide the question raised. | 
imply military operations | 


It is sufficient that | 


“I B4. Held that a war status existed 


within the meaning of the | 


Gen. 443, it was held that | 


China, against possible at. | 
factions is, 


resig- |" 


| asigned 


| ordered 
| tiring 


| of 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


HIS vast organization has 
mever been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way ‘as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 





. people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure thy ge What they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1927 


Topical Survey of the Government 


oe 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the N@tional 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Experiments in More Efficient Manufacture 


Of MilkPreducts Conduetedin Federal Plant 


1912, | 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divésions and bu- 
veaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Growps of articles 
have been presented explaining -Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
eighth, Taxation; 


First, Public Health; 


portation; 
Welfare; tenth, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; 


Utilities; 
teenth, National Defense; 
Enforcement; nineteenth, 
Statistical Research; 
Indian Affairs; twenty-secon 


ties 


By C. W. Larson, 


Chief, Bureau of Dairy 


N CONNECTION 
Bureau of Dairy 
culture, maintains 
Beltsville, Md. 


an 


The milk from the dairy herd at Beltsville is sent 
to the research laboratories at Washington, which are 
equippe! with machinery for making cheese, ice cream, 
condensed and evaporated milk, milk powder, and many 
New methods of manufacture that 
in these 
then tried out on a larger scale at a’commercial fac- 
under control of the Bureau before they are in- 


dairy by-products. 
have proved successful 
tery 
troduced to the industry. 


2 * 


NPA REET MILK investigations: 


Pasteurization requirements and various inspection 
methods in different cities have been determined. Tests 
been made to determine the amount of steam re- 
quired to operate sterilizing cabinets made of different 
Investigations in cleaning and sterilizing 
milking machines include comparative tests on varia- 
tions of the use of the heat method on the length of life 
Work is now under way to study 
milk as it 
through city milk plants, the object being to show 
milk plant operators the greatest points of weakness in 
the plant from a sanitary standpoint. 


have 


mM 
m 


aterials. 


of the rubber parts. 


the bacteriological conditions of 


i 


Milk-plant management work 


tion. 


plant. The results 
the breakage. 


Cops 


ment indicated after his name and assigned 


to Philippine Department: 

First Lieut. Fred J. Woods, 
Artillery. Fort Eustis, Va. 

Second Lieut. Herbert T. Benz, 12th Coast 
Artillery. Fort Monroe, Va. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
Coast Artillery Corps assigne d as indicated 
inon completion of foreign tour of service: 

Capt. William T. Andrews to 12th Coast 
Artillery. harbor defenses of Chesapeake 
Bay, Fort Monroe, Va. ‘ 

First Lieut. Harold W. Smath to 6th Coast 
Artillery, harbor dstense s of San Francisco, 
Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. 

Second Lieut. Edward C. 
Coast Artillery, Fort Eustis, 

Col. William H. Monroe, Coast Artillery 
Corps relieved from detail to Organized 
Rese of First Corps Area, and from 
assignment at Portland, Me., and assigned 
to duty with Coast Artillery Corps, Philip- 
pine Department, 

The names of the following-named officers 
who were excepted from duty with troops 
removed frow the excepted list: 

Lieut. Col. Will L. Pyles, Medical Cohps; 
Maj. Glen I. Jones, Medical” Corps; Maj. 
John B. Rose, Ordnance Department; Capt. 
Charles FR. Mueller, Medical Corps; Capt. 
Royal K. Stacey, Medical Corps; Capt. Read 
Wipprecht, Ordnance Department, 

Board of officers appointed to meet at 
New York City for purpose of examining ap- 
plicants for commission in Medical Depart- 
ment, comsisting of Majs. Floyd Kramer 
and Walter P, Davenport, and Capt. William 
C, Pollock, Medical Corps, is dissolved. 

Board consisting of following-named of- 
fcers appointed to meet at New York City 
purpose of examining applicants for 
commission in Medical Department: Maj 
Floyd Kramer, Medical Department; Capt. 
William CC. Pollock, Medical Corps; Capt. 
William CC. Munly, Medical Corps, 

Lieut. Col, Felix E. Blackburn, Judge 
Advocate General's Department, headquar- 
ters Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.. ordered to proceed to his home and 
await retirement. 

Maj. Lloyd E, Tefft, Medical Corps, now qt 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 
ordered to proceed to his home and aw ait 
retirement. 

First Lieut. Frank B. Tyndall, 
granted leave of absence for 
10 days. 

Capt. 


5lst Coast 


Franklin to 51st 
Va. 


ves 


for 


Air Corps, 
3 months and 
George A. Horkan, Quartermaster 
Corps, mow on duty in office of Assistant 
Secretary of War, detailed for duty with Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Third Corps Area and 
to duty with 463rd, 464th, 465th, 
and 467th Motor Repair Sections. 
John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains, 
to’ report to president of Army re- 
board at Washington, D. C,, for ex- 
amination. 
Col W illis 


proceed, 


466th 
Col. 


- 
Uline, Infantry, 
upon expiration of 
absence, to Walter Reed 
pital, Washington, D. C.. 
and treatment, 

Maj. S- Munson Corbett, Medical Corps, 
excepted from duty with troops of one or 
more of the combatant armSe 


ordered to 
present leave 
General Hos- 
for observation 


Topic 23—Agriculture 


Thirteenth Article—Dairy Research. 


Trade Practices; 
thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts: fifteenth, Public 
sixteenth, Communications; seven- 

eighteenth, Law 
Labor; 
twenty-first, Insular and 
d, 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
in connection with Agriculture. 


Industry. 


with its experimental work, the 
Industry, Department of Agri- 
experimental 


Market-milk investi- 

gations include studies of problems in dairy s 
tation, milk-plant management, and other factors in the 
production and preparation of market milk and cream. 


right, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


consists 
studies that show the relation of factors, such as ar- 
rangement of equipment, type of equipment and size 
of plant, to the amount of labor required. This work 
is resulting in increased efficiency of milk-plant opera- 
A project to determine where bottle breakage 
occurs in milk plants is under way. 
ecllected and weighed at various points throughout the 
show the cause .and character 


without 
milk. 


AIRY 
ninth, Social Dairy 
eleventh, 


field trials. 
vestigations 
dairy-herd 

vestigations; 


in 
twentieth, 


Aeronautics. 


introduction: 
Industry 
proved practices that have been ‘worked out in the 
laboratories and that have proved successful in certain 
The work includes three main lines: 
dairy-herd 
management, 
purebred 
manufacture and milk utilization. 


The effect of various feeds on the flavor and odor 
of milk is determined with a view to ascertain under 
what conditions certain feeds may be fed to cows 
having objectionable flavors appear in the 
Studies are also made 
ture, aging, pasteurization, 
of butterfat upon the foaming of milk and cream. 


n the effect of tempera- 
agitation, and percentage 


* x 


This branch of the Bureau of 
introduces into the industry ap- 


In- 
improvement, involving 
association methods and in- 
sire introduction; and dairy 


Nearly 400,000 cows are on test in approximately 
900 herd-improvement associations in the United States. 
Records from these associations furnish the dairymen 
with.definite information regarding the milk and butter- 
fat production of each cow, thus enabling him to cull 
out low producers, to feed the remainder according to 


known production, and to breed up a herd in which the 


farm at 


tion as 


to other factors. 


laboratories are 


assistance 
operative 


AIRY 
sanl- 


conferences 


States. 
Other 


the Navy, 


passes 7 
: Bureau is 
nutritrion, 
under the 
ington office. 


of Ardmore, 


labor 


In 
issue 


of 


Broken glass is 
the 
of 

his Bureau. 


1927, 


by The Un 


Civil Service Laws 


Fairly Administered | 


Asserts 
Inquiries by Congress Have 
Shown Efficiency. 


[Continwed from Page 1.] 
of work we are able to do and the high 
standards of efficiency consistently main- 
tained. I have yet to find any evidence 
of crookedness or wrongdoing on the 
part of any employe of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

During the last four years we 
practically eradicated the evil of 
“special expert,’ inherited from 
time. Under that term hundreds of ex- 
ceptions were formerly made. 
them were experts in name only. 

Large establishments like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have placed 
upon us the responsibility of selecting 
certain grades of attorneys, though not 
required to do so by law. 

Schedule A excepted positions in many 
bureaus are being changed to Schedule 
B positions, in which a proper noncom- 
petitive test is administered. 

Perhaps the greatest single advance 
came when the prohibition forces of the 
United States were classified, involving 

2,500 places. 

Indeed, the highest compliment that 
* could have been paid the classified serv- 
ice occurred in the closing days of the 
last Congress. Important legislation af- 
fecting seats in the Senate, pension ap- 
propriations, compensation for injuries, 
and public buildings was set aside by a 
filibuster, which carried down with it 
millions of dollars in: Second Deficiency 
Bill. Yet, friends and cities 
prohibition—friends and critics alike of 
the merit system—halted the 
long enough tw piace the new Prohibi- 
tion Bureau in the classified service; only 
one position, that of Commissioner, being 
exempted from the operation of the act. 

A'l parties thad reached the conclusion 
that conditions in the Prohibition force 


Commissioner Deming 


have 
the 


/ under the wide-open spoils system pre- 


| 


a reflection not alone upon the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau, 
country. In an effort to improve that 
situation they have placed the responsi- 


the next article, 
of September 29, 





war | 


Most of | 


alike of | 


filibuster | 





ered 
| he has extended the scope of the merit 
vailing had become intolerable, and were | 
| of Congress 
but upon Congress and the | | 


daughters excel their dams. 


a * * 


The records are also sent to the Bureau for tabula- 
to the relation of milk production to other 
factors, relation of butterfat production to other fac- 
tors, effect of season of freshening, comparison of pure- 
breds and grades, and relation of cost of concentrates 


One of the quickest ways to improve a dairy herd 
is through the use of better sires. 
is given 
scrub bull eradication campaigns and in forming co- 
bull associations. 


To encourage this, 


in organizing and conducting 


* 


manufacturing: Improved methods of cream- 

ery operation are demonstrated by means of per- 
sonal visits to creameries, periodic butter scorings, and 
of creamerymen. 
making Swiss cheese is 


The culture method of 
being introduced into several 


work of this branch of the Bureau includes 
the demonstration of a method for making concentrated 
sour skim milk, supervision of the making of butter for 
and renovated butter inspection. 


* * 


Field stations: The main experimental station of the 
at Beltsville, 
The investigations in dairy cattle breeding, dairy cow 
and dairy-herd management are carried on 
supervision of the personnel at the Wash- 
Other dairy 
S. Dak.; Huntley, Mont.; 
Jeanerette, La.; and Mandan, N. Dak. 
that apply especially to the respective districts are in- 
vestigated at these branch stations. 


just outside of Washington. 


stations are maintained at 
Woodward, Okla.; 
Dairy problems 


to be published in the 
John R. Mohler, Chief 


Bureau of Ani mal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, w ill tell of the work of 


ited otates Daily Publishing Corporation. 


bility for testing the personnel upon the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The Civil Service Commission cannot 
perform miracles. 
the impossible, nor will the entire char- 
acter of the service be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, but I am willing to 
say this—that given seven years, the 
length of time elapsed since the Volstead 
law became effective, we promise you re- 
sults. 

Nor is that all. Each year @ongress 
places the personnel of new offices or 
groups of positions within the provisions 
of the civil-servicee law. Among the new 
or expanded. activitie? thus authorized 
at the last two sessions of Congress aye 
the aeronautical bureaus of the War De- 
partment and Navy Department; the new 
Bureau of Civil Aviation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; the Board of Media- 
tion, which absorbed the United States 
Railroad Labor Board; the Division of 
Cooperative Marketing, Department of 
Agriculture; 
ings program; military-post construction 
under the War Department; the Customs 
Service; the Federal Industrial Institu- 
tion for Women under the supervision 
of the Départment of Justice; probation 
officers, Department of Justice; the new 
Radio Commission; the Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission, due to the Sea- 
mens’ and Longshoremen’s Act, and the 
Foreign Service of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Notices Are Given 


Dismissed Employes 


| 
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America Is Declared to Need 


Defense Against Attacks by Air 


Senator Sheppard Says That Larger and More 
Efficient Aircraft Are Best Resistance 
to Invasion by Enemy Powers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


its contentions for the moment disap- 


| pear, it becomes of one mind and heart, 
and the way is a little clearer for com- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| among the nations. 


' a weight of 4,000 pounds, 
plosion on the hard ground makes a 


, tion of the 


| statute, 





| to destroy the trunk 
the enlarged public build- |! ,. 


Through a simple process of friendly | 


correspondence with the Departments, 
Bureaus, and Commissions, we have 
been able to bring about an agreement 
in principle by which permanent em- 
ployes, who are separated as a result 
of reduction in force, will be given at 
least 30 days’ notice, except in emer- 
gency conditions, with the exception of 
one Bureau, where 15 days’ notice 
allowed. 

Given almost unlimited power in exe- 
cuting and administering the Civil Serv- 
ice Act, no President has abused it. On 
the contrary, no President has consid- 
his administration complete unless 
‘system. Similarly, nearly every session 
for 40 years has made 
some extension of the service, and but 
few have taken anything away. 


is | 


While it is true that the administre- | 


| aroused, 


mon thought and action. 

In addition to the unfty of interest it 
*he accomplishment of Colonel 
Lindbergh was in itself an agency of 
peace. It showed the value and extended 
the scope of a new kind of transport. 


The experience of the race has demon- 


strated that new and more effective 
forms of carriage may serve to hasten 
the advent of brotherhood and 
The flight of Colo- 
nel Lindbergh was a step toward that 
oneness of mankind, that earth-wide in- 
terchange of commodities 
conception of exchange of services as a 
vital need and characteristic of civiliza- 
tion so essential to the prosperity, the 
happiness and peace of all the multitudes 
of the globe. 


Aircraft Seen as Great 
Factor in Next War 

The most serious challege to Christian- 
ity and to all the world today is for the 
earliest possible adoption of some system 
which will substitute reason for force in 
the settlement of international differ- 
ences. Our civilization may be hopelessly 
impaired by another general conflict. 
Two conditions sustain this gloomy con- 
jectures. The first relates to the horrors 
of modern warfare. Machine power and 
chemicals which have brought so many 
blessings in eras of peace may be utilized 
for unspeakable destruction, terror, mu- 
tilation in periods of war. 

Even the airplane, so useful and so 
promising in commercial lines, may be- 
come perhaps the deadliest instrument 
of batle. Marshal Foch has stated that 
one of the great factors in the next war 
will be aircraft and that the potentiali- 
ties of aircraft attack are almost be- 
yond measure 

Before the close of the World War 
airplanes were carrying bombs and ma- 
chine guns. Since the wa~ their capacity 
in this regard has been s* :adily increas- 
ing. Already they’ are able to drop 
shells with poison gas which may 
asphyxiate a whole community, or shells 
with inflammable material and explosives 
which may sink battleships and cruisers, 
destroy the largest buildings. 

The heaviest bomb yet dropped has 
and 


Civil Seiden works with 
general satisfaction and with compara- 
tively little difficulty, yet-each day 
brings its peculiar problems. I would 
say from my observation that reinstate- 
ments, temporary appointments, resi- 
dence and domicile and apportionment 
requirements constitute 
problems. 

In any line of activity where discre- 
tion is allowed, or interpretation of a 
rule, or regulation is possible, 
differences of opinion are bound to 
arise. Even where the law and rules 
are absolute with respect to a given 
question, we have difficulty sometimes 
in convincing a department or an appli- 
cant that our position is tenable. 

It is perfectly natural for an official, 
as well as for an individual, to prefer 
agreement to disagreement, concord to 
discord,,and ease te difficulty, but in the 
final analysis, if the Civil Service Com- 
mission does its full duty and guards 


, well the competitive examination sys- | 
| tem, the law must be executed in the 


interest of good administration and not 
good fellowship. ’ 


The classified civil service, with its 


| competitive feature, which is its back- 
We do not promise | 


bone, and the apportionment in the de- 
partmental service at Washington ac- 


| cording to States, constitutes the main 
| trunk of the tree. 
organization embraces about 422,000 peo- | 
ple, and all the incidental questions af- 


The entire classified 


fecting their continuance, status, trans- 
fer, and so forth in the classified service. 


Compensation for injuries, the admin- | 
istration of the Retirement Act, and the | 


functions of the Personnel Classification 
Board are very important limbs or off- 
shoots of the main stem. Periodically 
each of these three is subject to attack 
and criticism in the press or in Con- 
gress. Too often the layman construes 
such criticism as directed at the merit 
system proper and-.is_ ready to say, 
“down with the whole proposition.” 

‘It would not be considered rational 


cause one limb has_not developed as 


| rapidly or systematically as the owner 
| of the, tree haw hoped. 
reasonable to attempt to destroy or even | 
to injure the entire classified service— | 


Neither 


is 


a distinct body and _ administrative 
entity—-because of disappointment or 
dissatisfaction in matters of compefsa- 
tion, classification, or retirement. 

These three exceedingly 


tive-examination system. Indeed, 
markable progress has already been 
made in each of these activities. 

To the extent that the Civil Service 


| Commission administers and interprets 


the law conscientiously, the easier it 
wil! be for succeeding Commissions to 
enforce the law. The Commission is 
sometimes importuned from the stand- 
point of sentiment or sympathy, but it 
is necessary to keep in mind that the 
Federal service is not an almshouse. It 
is not a genetal employment agency. It 
is not an infirmary, and, with the ex- 
ception of certain activities of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, not a_ rehabilitation 
agency. 

For these 
Commission 


the 
and 


reasons, 
must 


Civil Service 
does scrutinize 


records of applicants and insist that they | 
| come up to certain mental, moral, 


physical standards 


amity | 


and ideas, that. | 


crater 30 feet deep, 165 feet feet wide 
Modern warfare employs every human 
and material resource, making towns, 
cities; homes, fields, factories, lines of 
transport, entire populations the sources 
and agencies of supply and by the mer- 
ciless mathematics of necessity objec- 
tives of attack. The havoc which may 
be wrought by battle planes assumes 
such proportions that the soul sickens 
in its contemplation. 

The best resistance to aircraft is 
found only in the construction of larger 
and more efficient aircraft. If the re- 
cent failure of so many airplanes to 
cross the sea under their own power be 
cited as an argument against any seri- 
ous danger to us from an assault § 
other nations, let it be remembered thay, 
airships of the Zeppelin type are abl 








| facture. 
| utterly dependent on lands beyond the 
| seas for 
| that without them our industry and our 


7 | progress would cease on anything like: 
its ex- | 


our greatest | 


of a fruit tree be- | 


it | 


important | 
phases of the Government’s personnel | 
| problem are relatively young in their 
| administration, and time will refine and 
| improve them just as it has the competi- | 


re- | 


and | 


to carry planes, and that these airships 
have already made a number of suc- 
cessful transoceanic trips. 

Sea vessels for the carriage of planes, 
known as airplane carriers, are now in 
the navies of all the leading countries 
and can provide a base 200 miles 
from shore for an air attack. 


War Will Embroil 


Principal Nations 

The second condition warning us 
against another martial outbreak is the 
fact that the principal nations are now 
so dependent on each other for the es- 


sentials of economic existence and so 


closely related, therefore, in material 
interest that war between two or three 
will almost inevitably mean war among 
all, and may bring to any nation, com- 
batant or noncombatant, whose trans- 
port and trade connections with the 
outside are suspended, disasters beyond 
control or calculation. 

As an example of the mutual depend- 
ence of nations note our own republic. 


| In the production of the commodities 


and facilities of current civilization -it 
far surpasses every other realm. 
The boast has often been made that 


| it is strong enough to live unto itself 
alone, 


without the necessity of looking 
abroad for requisite materials of manu- 
In truth, however, we are so 


so many of these materials 


the present scale. The ensuing discom- 


| fort, suffering, crises social, political and 


financial, might imper il that system of 
free and progressive government which 
is now the wonder of the time. 

Consider steel. Is it possible to 
imagine American civilization of today 
without steel, steel the basis of the rail- 
way, the factory, the giant structures de- 
voted to business, education, art, benevo- 
lence, finance, steel of which we produce 
64 per cent -of the world’s annual out- 
put? Is it possible to envisage the re- 
sults of any substantial interruption in 
the production of steel in the United 
States, the very cornerstone sof our su- 
premacy in world industry? And yet 
some idea of the dependence of the fabri- 
cation of American steel on other coun- 
| tries may be obtained when we recall 
that steel cannot be made without man- 
ganese, that probably 95 per cent of the 
manganese used in the United States in 
making steel must be secured from for- 
eign lands. 

Observe rubber. Th mere mention of 
this article arouses an immediate vision 
of its fundamental place in industrial 
processes and in our eveiy day life. For 
practically our entire supply of rubber 
we must look tothe remote reaches of 
the earth. Most of our rope fiber and 
half our raw wool must come from 
abroad. We have a tremendous volume 
of agricultural products. And yet with 
our original soil fertility beginning to de- 
| cline we find ourselves looking overseas for 
| cargoes of two of the three essential ele- 
ments of that fertility, nitrate and potash. 
Of neither of these constituents of fer- 
| tilization matevial, these necessities o¥ 
| plant life and therefore of animal an‘ 
human life have we an adequate domestice 
supply. 

Surpluses Must 


Be Markeied Abroad 

Turn ow to the need of foreign 
markets for our ow: surpluses. We 
produce more cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
| hides, copper, finishe’ steel items than 
we consume, and these surpluses must 
be marketed abroad if many existing 
plants, investments, life occupations are 
| to be saved from ruin and our country 
from financial chaos. 

Oher nations are as needful of some 
of our raw materials as are we of theirs. 
No one nation possesses all the basic 
products necessary to the sustenance and 
the occupation of its inhabitants. No one 
nation of importance is able to live with- 
| in its own limits and viturally all the 
| nations, especially the léading ones, must 

rely upon each other not only for the 
necessary materials of industry and life 
but for the absorption of surplus com- 
| modities. 

The need of the world for organized 
and lasting peace cannot be overstated. 
It is a need assuming the nature of a 
crisis, the atmosphere of a tragedy. The 
performance of Colonel Lindbergh and 
the knightliness of his conduct have been 
helpful to the world in its endeavors to 
meet that need both in bringing about 
a friendlier feeling fer Americe in 
France and other lands and in uniting 
the citizens of all countries in the fel- 
lowship and sympathy of a common 
sentiment. Thus he rendered a service 
of outstanding benefit to. humanity. 
Thus he helped to establish an inter- 
national background of good will for 
further efforts toward disarmament, 
arbitrayron and other methods for the 
| repression of war. Colonel Lindbergh’s 
, exploit which without exaggeration may 
be called sublime made him in a true 
sense an ambassador of peace, a messen 
ger of friendliness, a herald of harmany, 
a forerunner of world unity and accord. 
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A 
Stamping of Meat 
By Government Said 


To Meet With Favor 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports That Demand for 
New Service Is Grow- 
ing Rapidly. 


Meat stamping of the 
grades, choice and prime, the most recent 
of the Division of 


two upper 


service 


Agriculture 
oe 





Marketing, | 


Livestocks Meats and Wool had totaled | 


8,214 carcasses, approximately 4,125,000 
pounds of beef, within two months of its 
inauguration, according to a statement 


just made public by the Department of | 


Begun on May 2 in nine 


been 


Agriculture. 
cities, the Division has 
the utmost to fulfill requests for 


service. 
The usual stability has 
tained in the meat grading service, the 
During the fiscal year 


been main- 
statement says. 
ended June 30, approximately 20,000,000 
pounds were graded. The statement fol- 


lows in full text: 


The most spectacular feature of the 4 


service work of the Marketing, Live- 
stock, Meats and Wool Division during 
the past year was the beef stamping 
project which began on May 2. AIl- 
though the Division has been grading 
meat on a commercial-scale for the past 
three years—the New York office alone 
grading more than a million pounds per 
month on an average—little if any of 
this meat was stamped. 

Largely through the efforts of Alvin 
Sanders, editor of the Breeders Gazette, 
Oakleigh Thorne, a prominent cattle 
breeder of New York, and a few other 
cattle men, an organization known as 
the “Better Beef Association” was or- 
ganized. The purpose of the association 
was to popularize, among the consum- 
ing public, the higher grades of beef, and 
one of the means used was so to stamp 
a carcass or wholesale cut that the class 
and grade would be easily distinguish- 
able event in a retail cut. 

Service in Nine Cities. 

To bring this situation 
cooperation of the packers, 
tional Livestock and Meat Board 
this Division was obtained. A 
stamp was devised, suitable for the 
purpose, and on May 2 a corps of 
official beef graders began grading 
and stamping prime and choice grade 
steer and heifer beef. The 
was made available in nine cities—Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha, St. Jo- 
seph and Kansas City. 


about, 
The Na- 
and 
roller 


taxed to | 
the | 
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Meats 


Daily Commodity Prices 


; 
- 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 27, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
The grain markets were rather weak 
Continued heavy movement of 
Northwest and 


today. 


wheat in the American 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| was only fair but supplies of fresh fancy | 
In some quarters there | 


in Canada weakened the wheat market, | 
| while the failure of serious frost damage 
| to materialize in the Corn Belt was re- | 


flected in a sharp downward trend in 
corn prices. Other grains were also 
weaker. Chicago September wheat closed 
at $1.28%, at 
and at Kansas City at $1.215%. 
wheat at Winnipeg closed at 
and at Liverpool at $1.51. 
corn at Chicago declined to 94% cents. 
September oats closed at 47% cents. 
The larger receipts of spring wheat at 


October 
$1.351% 


| Minneapolis caused some decline in the 


the | 


| types 
service | 


| bushel, No. 2 


premiums for the lower protein wheats 
but high protein wheat held at firm pre- 
miums, 13 per cent protein No. 1 dark 
northern being quoted in that market 
at $1.42@1.52 per bushel. Premiums on 


penne - nocamnenas 
Butter. 
The York butter market 


steady at half cent advance. 


New ruled 


butter still light. 


| was a disposition to keep floors clean, but 


Minneapolis at $1.26%6, | 


September | 


| firm at unchanged prices. 


nevertheless the general undertone of 
market is firm. Medium grades slow sale 
and about ‘steady. Demand for faney 
storage fairly active with sales 47@48 


cents. ‘Some dealers unwilling to sell at | 


prices. Car market steady and 
quiet. Wholesale prices of creamery but- 
ter at New York were: 92 score, 49 cents; 
91 score, 4714 cents; 90 score, 45 cents. 


these 


Cheese. 


The New York cheese market ruled 


Asking prices 


| on both Single Daisies and Young Amer- 


hard winter wheat were practically un- | 


changed, 1215 per cent protein No. 
g£ 


9 ! 


hard winter being quoted at Kansas City | 


at $1.34@1.40. 


Low protein of the same | 


grade sold at 9@14 cents under these | 


quotations. 
was quoted at $1.30% 
continues relatively 
winter at most markets. 
ter sold today at Chicago at $1.3014 and 
at Kansas City at $1.35@1.58. 

The cash corn market was relatively 


Soft winter wheat 
firmer than hard 


No. 2 hard winter at Chicago | 


No. 2 red win- | 


icas in some quarters above listed prices, 
but no wholesale quantities sold at above 
prices listed. Wholesale prices of No. 1 


fresh American cheese on the New York | 
cents; | 
cents; Young Amer- | 


Flats, 2614 1tb26%4 
on 
27 


market were: 
Single Daisies, 
icas, 27@27'% cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Very little trading in New York City 
Tuesday account of holiday. Apples 
about steady. 
Lettuce and steady. 


cauliflower about 


Peaches slightly stronger for good stock, | 


| Sweet potatoes steady. 


firmer than the futures and the decline | 


amounted to only % cent for the better 
grades. Receipts were small and were in 
good demand. Industries which were 
taking the lower grades increased the 


| New 


premium for this quality at Chicago in | 


order to obtain sufficient grain. No. 3 
vellow sold at Chicago 93% @96%4 cents, 
and No. 3 mixed at 95% cents. No. 4 
mixed was quoted at 9215 cents. No. 3 
yellow sold at Kansas City at 92@94% 
cents, and at Minneapolis at 90@92 
cents. 

Cash oats were practically unchanged 
in price but No. 2 white sold at in- 
creased premiums at Chicago. No. 3 
white was quoted at that market 


| Celery: New York, 2-3 crates 


at | 


4715 @50'2 cents and at Kansas City at | 


47142@50 cents, No. 3 white at Minne- 
apolis 45@4615 cents. 

Best malting types of barley were 
bringing higher prices with offerings of 
this quality very light. Fancy malting 
were quoted at Minneapolis at 
73@78 cents. 


Apples: New York, McIntosh, 242 
bushel baskets 

York, Rhode Island Greenings, 212 
inches, bushel baskets $2.00@2.50 

New York, Wealthys, 21% inches up, bushel 
baskets $1.50@2.00 


$2.00@2.80 


Cauliflower: New York, Long Island crates. | 


$1.25@1.75 
$1.00@1.1215 
$1.50@1.75 


Colorado, 45-pound crates, very few 


Colorado, crates 
Peas: 
sales 
California. bushel hampers 
Lettuce: New York, Big 
dofen crates, ordinary 


$2.75@3.00 
Type. 
$.50@.75 


Boston 


California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, | 
$3.00@3.50 | 


best s ‘ 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
best $3.25@3.50 


Peaches: New York, Hudson River Section, | 


Elbertas, bushel baskets, street sales. 
$3.00@3.25 
Sweet Potatoes: East Shore, Virginia, Yel- 
lows, barrels $1.75@2.00 
New Jersey, hampers, 
street sales 


Yellows, bushel 


Meat. 


Beef and lamb supplies were fairly 
liberal on the New York wholesale mar- 


| ket, while the supply of other classes 


| ranged from moderate to normal. 


Rye prices declined about a cent per | 


selling at Chicago at 98@ 


9815 cents and at 


| 907s cents, 


The work was undertaken experimen- 


tally for the purpose of 


determining | 


whether the beef consumers of the coun- | 


try really demand 
cation of grade. Despite the fact that 
the service is new, is only a wholly per- 
missive or request basis, and the further 
fact that the stamping is limited to the 
two upper grades (choice and prime), a 
total of 8,214 carcasses, approximating 


Government certifi- | 


| points, closing at 21.47 cents. 


4,125,000 pounds of beef, was graded and | 


stamped during the first two months of 
the experiment. The facilities and per- 
sonnel of the Division were taxed to the 
utmost but all requests for tse service 


in the specified cities were filled and | 


five official graders are available 
for the work. 

Although this project is still in its in- 
fancy, the number of carcasses graded 
and stamped has increased steadily from 
week to week and there seems to be good 
reason for believing that the service is 
appreciated not only by beef consumers 
but by most members of the trade who 
have used it. During the time that the 


now 


service has been in effect there has de- | 


veloped an insistent demand that it be 
extended to include good grade steer and 
heifer beef. Resolutions to this effect 
were passed by the Kansas City State 
Retail Meat Dealers Association, 
Illinois Retail Meat Dealers Association, 


Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened 7 to 16 points 
higher than yesterday’s closing quota- 
tions. October future contfacts opened 
at 21.18 cents, were ‘21.14 cents at 11 
o’clock and closed at 21.40 cents against 
21.02 cents yesterday, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange advanced 29 
October 
futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
closed at 21.53 cents, compared with 


Minneapolis at 90@ | 


Beef, 
mutton and pork were generally steady. 
Veal steady to firm, and lamb barely 


steady. Demand was slow for lamb, fair | 


| to good for veal, but only fair for other 
| classes. 


| cess of freight requirements. 
sales of weight averaging 160 lbs. down | 


21.30 cents yesterday, and on the Liver- | 


pool Cotton Association the same option 
closed at 11.32 
day and 7.72 d. on the same day last 
year, 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets ad- 
vanced 30 points, closing at 21.14 cents 
per lb. On the corresponding day last 
season the price stood at 13.80 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 


d. against 11.14 d. yester- | 


designated markets amounted to 45,931 | 


bales, compared with 59,558 bales one 
year ago. 

Exports today were 16,752 bales, com- 
pared with 31,551 bales on the same day 
last year, 

Reports indicated that interior Texas 


| points were quoting middling 15-16-inch 
at about 60 points off New York Decem- | 


the | 


the New York Retail Meat Dealers and | 


the National Livestock and Meat Board. 
The regular meat-grading service (for 


such institutions as the U. S. Lines and | 


affiliated steamship companies, the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, State 
institutions, packers, wholesalers, job- 


bers, railroads, restaurants, hotels, and | 
many retail meat dealers) has been con- | 
ducted as in the past and on a constantly | 


increasing scale. Recently a grader has 
been stationed at New Orleans to provide 


such service at a number of Gulf ports. | 


Serves Veterans’ Bureau. 
Indication of the stability of the, meat 


grading service is found in the fact that | 
all patrons for whom service has been in- | 


augurated since its inception in 1923 are 
still on the active list. 


Outstanding among the additions dur- | 


ing the year is the Veterans’ Bureau. 


Regular service is being rendered to 23 | 


Veterans’ Hospitals, located convenient 
to the division’s field offices, and occa- 
sional service is rendered to 10 other 
hospitals. 


the Veterans’ Bureau and this will in- 


volve the employment of two additional | 
graders whose salaries will be paid by | 


that organization. 


Extension of the grading service to | 
freight vessels of the U. S. Shipping | 
in- 
New | 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles- | 
ton, S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; | 
New Orleans, La., and Baltimore, Md. | 


feature. This 
Boston, Mass.; 


Board ‘was another 
cludes service at 


Arrangements are under way to extend 
similar service to freight vessels op- 
erated out of Galveston and Houston, 
Texas. 

Another interesting extension of the 


in New York and Chicago. At present, 


34 meat dealers in New York City and | 
eight in Chicago are availing themselves | 


Sof this service. Reports from these re- 
tailers show a substantial increase in 


ber future 
points on, 
150 on. 


contracts, l-inch about 50 
and 1 1-16-inches about 


Wool. 


At the Boston wool market demand 


Livestock. 
Chicago receipts were estimated at 
10,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 22,000 hogs 
and 11,000 sheep. 


The hog market was uneven, hogs av- | 


eraging 225 Ibs. down selling mostly 10 
to 25 cents lower. The supply of light 
lights and pigs were considerably in ex- 
Many late 


were 25 to 40 cents lower. Packing 
sows were steady to 10 cents lower, 240- 
300 Ib. butchers’ mostly steady. Top for 
the day was $11.99 with few sales above 
$11.80. The bulk of good and choice 
160-200 Ib. weights sold from $11.35@ 


11.75, 210-225 lb. weights, $11.65@11.80; | 


240-300 lb. averages, $10.90@11.50. The 
bulk of packing sows, $9.65@11. Ship- 
pers took 5,000 head, and the estimated 
holdover was 7,000. 

Grain fed steers were scarce, and the 


| market closed strong to 15 cents higher. 


| fairly active market. 


Lower grades of western grass steers 
were mostly steady. Grass cows and 
heifers sold at fully steady prices on a 
Best weights and 
medium weights on the long yearling 
order, sold up to $16, with a few loads 
at $15 to $15.75. Several loads of light 
heifers sold around $13. Veal calf prices 


| were mostly unchanged at $16.50 to $17, 
| although killing quality was better than 


is still the —— on medium grades | 


of domestic wools today. A fair inquiry 
is being received for both % 
blood, but thus far this week most of 
the sales reported have been on the % 
blood grades. Sales are rather difficult 
to close on the basis of current asking 
prices for %4 blood fleeces. The territory 


| medium wools are selling a little more 


Plans are under way to ex- | 
tend grading service to all hospitals of | 


| service. 
service was that to retail meat dealers | 





freely than the medium fleeces and prices 
on medium territories continue to show 
a moderate strengthening tendency. Fine 
territories are steady at firm prices while 
fine fleeces are slow with quotations 
firm. 


$F 


and % | 


on Monday. <A few selected 


offerings 
sold up to $17.50 to outsiders. 


ers and feeders were moderately active | 


at $7.75 to $9.25. 


The fat. lamb market was fairly ac- | 


tive at steady to strong prices with some 
sales of native lambs 15 to 25 cents 
higher. The bulk of good and choice 
western lambs sold from $13.75 to $14 
and good range lambs down to $13.50, 
Mostly native lambs went at $13.25 to 
$13.50 with the best to city butchers at 
$13.85. The sheep market was mostly 
steady, most fat ewes bringing $5.50 to 
$6.25, with a top of $6.50. Most feed. 
ing lambs brought from $12.75 to $13.50 
two double decks of choice 57 pounds 
Washington feeders brought $13.90, 


Live stock, 


Cattle: 
Slaughter cattle, caives and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 Ibs: down), good and choice. o...eeeeeee:: 1 


Steers. medium and common 

Cows, good and choice 

Cows, common and medium 
Vealers. good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and chojce 
Steers, common and medium ....* 


Chicago Kansas City 
2.25@$16.10 

16.00 1 
12.75 
10.50 
7.50 
17.50 


@ 


7.50 
6.00@ 
16.50 


5.65 
10.50@ 
8.75@ 
7.00 


10.50 
9.00 


8.25@ 
6.00 


Hogs. 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium. good and choice 
good and choicc 
i and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice 


Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium 


Packing sows, rough ane smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium. geod and choice 


10.25@ 

11.10@ 

10.85@ 
9.60@ 
9.00@ 
8.75@ 


11.60 
11.90 
11.85 
11.50 
10.10 
10.75 


10.00@ 

10.80@ 

10.25@ 
9.75@ 
8.75@ 
9.50@ 


10.85 
10.00 
10.25 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 
* Sheep. 


Slaughter sheep and tambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


lbs. down) Ya 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, common to choice.. 


feeding lambs. range stccx. medium to choice ; 2. 1 


their business because of the grading 
Daily grading service was ex- 
tended to the dining-car service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and includes all 
purchases at New York and Chicago. 
Recent requests for the service have 
been received from the Illinois Central 
and Union Pacific Railroads. Daily serv- 


| 
| 


3.25@ 12.50@ 1 
7.75@ 1 
4.25@ 

11.00@ 1 


15 E 
25 
50 
00 


14, 3. 
12, 1. 
6. 6.5 
4, 3.0 
ice was inaugurated early in the year for 

a large hotel at Chicago. 

The total quantity °of all meats and 
meat food products graded during the 
year was approximately 20,000,000 
pounds, and the amount received in fees 
exclusive of salaries paid by the Ship- 
ping Board was approximately $6,800. 


Trading | 


Celery steady. Peas dull. | 


inches up, | 


$4.00 | 


9. | 


$1.25@1.50 | 


Stock- | 


$11.50@$15.50 | 


Rice 


| Equalization Fee 
| No Tax on Farmer, 
| Mr. Fulmer Declares 


| es 


dustry Functioning With- 
out Special Legis- 
lation. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
which always fixes the price 
whole crop, while the other 
chiefily those who opposed the legislation, 
got not only the surplus, but also all of 





the 18,000,000 bales and 1,000,000 more. | 


| Says Agriculture Is Only In- | 





The records show that the mills in the | 


ing the last 12 months and 
bales were exported to foreign countries 
during the same period. 
Now, who is paying the tax—the farm- 
! ers who sold at and below cost of produc- 
| tion last fall, or the speculators, manu- 
facturers and cotton factors who bought 
the cotton? In the language of Mr. A. 
Mutt, “Answer me that?” 
Now, this same cotton which was sold 
by farmers last fall—millions and mil- 
| lions of bales at 10 cents, or even: 7 cents 
per pound, is now being fed back into the 
market at 18 cents and 21 cents per 
pound as raw cotton, or 40 cents per 
pound as manufactured goods. 
ference between the price per pound that 
the farmers received, and the price that 
the other fellow is now receiving rang- 
ing 


tax. 


tries have already used during the past 12 
months 19,000,000 bales—5,000,000 bales 
more than they used during the previous 
|} 12 months. 
| 000,000 bales represent what was sup- 
| posed to be a surplus last year, and were 
bought, we will say, on an average at 
10 cents per pound or $50 per bale. At 


difference of $250,000,000 profits into the 
| other fellow’s pocket would be realized, 
because we were unable to take this cot- 
' ton over. This $250,000,000 in profits, 
if turned into the stabilization fund for 
farmers instead of into the pockets of 
those who generally oppose the Haugen 
Bill, would make it unnecessary to call 
; on farmers for any more fees for the 
next 10 years. 

Everybody concedes that there is some- 
| thing wrong with agriculture. Agricul- 
ture itself is all right, but there is some- 
| thing wrong with distribution and prices 
| received from agricultural products. Op- 
| ponets of farm relief legislation claim to 
cure the ills of agriculture, more money 
must be lent to the farmers. This is all 
that the Government has done for agri- 
culture for the last few years except 
help increase production. 
| gradually and hopelessly getting deeper 
| in debt. Thousands of them today can’t 

even pay their taxes let alone interest 
| on land mortgages. The remedy, there- 
fore, is not more indebtedness, but fair 





prices for their products so that they can | 


| pay off their indebtedness and be able to 
carry on. 


In 1910 real estate mortgage indebted- | 


ness stood $3,520,470,000; in 1920 it had 

climbed to $7,857,700,000; in 1926 it 

reached the enormous figure of $12,500,- 

000,000, which amount included indebt- 

| edness on personal property, cattle, 
mules, horses and so forth. 


| In 1923 farmers’ taxes amounted to | 
| $624,000,000, or 9 per cent of their gross | 


| income. Direct taxes from farm property 
averaged $891,000,000 in 1909-1914. 
1924-25, 236 per cent increase; in 1920-21 
direct taxes on farm property 


| from $596,000,000 to $848,000,000, or 


| about 42 per cent, while at the same | 
dropped | 
| from $16,621,000,000 to $10,513,000,000, | 


| time the income of farmers 


a decrease of 39 per cent. 


The following figures relate to only 


14 land banks, but these banks account 
for 50 per cent of the loans made by the 
Joint Stock Banks. From May 31, 1926, 
to May 31, 1927, delinquent 

showed an increase of $589,846 or a 32 
per cent gain over previous report. There 
was an increase of $631,724 in sheriff’s 
certificates, the gain representing a 361 
per cent change; an increase of $3,695,- 
462 in real estate owned by the banks, a 


| 814 item real estate contracts. 
Increase in Unpaid Loans. 


—25.2 per cent. 


In } 


soared | 


accounts | 


gain of over 100 per cent-and $1,694,- 
| 


May 31, 1927, over February 28, 1927 | 


United States used 8,000,000 bales dur- | 
11,000,000 | 


| 000 hectares 


Farm Aids 


Rice Growers of Spain Declared to Face 
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Serious Competition from Italian Product 


Lower Freights, Improved Transportation, and Larger 


Domestic Market Sought for Crop. 


The Spanish Government is seeking a | 


and a great many more permits for the 


means to aid the native rice growers, | production of rice were issued than 


who are faced with serious competition | 


from Italy, accorging to a statement just 


| 


issued by the Department of Commerce, | 


based on a report from 


James J. Burke. Thé statement follows 


in full text: 


the Assistant | 


of the | Trade Commissioner at Barcelona, Spain, | 


fellow— | | lowing 


It is claimed that the methods of cul- | 


ture employed in Spaii are more efficient 
than those found in any other nation. 


During 1926 approximately 50,000 hec- | 


tares (123,000 acres) devoted to rice cul- 
ture yielded 3,100 tons. In Italy, Spain’s 


biggest Mediterranean competitor, 148,- | 


(365,000 acres) or nearly 
three times as much area produced only 
6,900 tons, In other words, Spanish rice 
fields, although covering only one-third 


| as much area as the Italian, produced an 


The dif- | 


from $40 to $60 per bale, is some | 


As stated, the mills and foreign coun- 


amount equal to 45 per cent of the lat- 
ter’s total. 

It is claimed that new methods in 
planting of new fertilizers will not in- 
crease the home production, which is 
about as technically perfect as can be 
hoped for. The main trouble, it is stated, 
is that the per capita consumption of 
rice in Spain is only 8 kilograms (17.6 
pounds) per annum whereas in England 
1. 18 2d 

Must Stimulate Demand. 

It is claimed, therefore, that the na- 
tions which produce rice are not con- 
sumers and that, as far as Spain is con- 


| cerned, the following problems must be 


We will say that these 5,- | 


| demand, 


solved in order to stimulate the home 
which comes almost entirely 
from the lower classes usin gthis cereal 


| as principal article of food: 


. | 
present prices, 20 cents per pound, a | 


(a) To reduce cost of railway trans- 
portation; (b) to reorganize the na- 
tional transportation system_.in order to 


| facilitate the movement of freight and 





Farmers are | 


| over 





May 31, 1927, over January 31, 1927— | 


37.4 per cent. 
May 31,,1927, over December 31, 1926 
—49.3 per cent. 
May 31, 1927, over May 31, 
92 per cent. 
Business Conditions (weekly paper) 
gotten out in New York asks the ques- 
tion, “Now what is -the cause of this?” 
It also asks, “Can the Land Bank sys- 
tem be freed from the ills of politics, 
local mismanagement, and _ worse? 
| About the largest loans made on the 
| best lands to be found in South Caro- 
lina in my county amounts to about $30 
per acre and on down to $10 per acre, 
while the land is well worth $100 ‘per 
acre. There is nothing wrong with the 
appraised value as heretofore suggested, 
but the answer reverts back to the prices 
received by farmers for what they pro- 
duce in comparison with prices that they 
| have to pay for everything that they 
| buy which is fixed under Federal Boards. 

What chance has a farmer in buying 

everything that he uses at prices fixed 

by or under Federal law, while he has 
| to sell his products with grades and 


1926— 


protected speculative industry? 

Look what has happened this fall. 
a report of 13,500,000 bales of cotton, 
it advanced the limit, 2 cents. On a 
second report, 800,000 less with pros- 
pects of smaller crop even than re- 
ported and a record-breaking year’s con- 
sumption of cotton, cotton is today sell- 
ing for $15 per bale less than a few 
days ago, 


cold, being the only industry functioning 
without special legislation and a Fed- 
eral Board to represent its interests, 





9” | 


prices fixed by the highly organized or 


On | 


Agriculture has been left out in the | 





' 


commercial 
(c) the 
highways, espe- 


especially that leading to 
centers and frontier stations; 
construction of new 


| cially in the rice-growing districts and 


in other parts of the country where the 
principal means of transportation is not 
by railways; (d) to increase the con- 
sumption of rice in the army and navy 


asylums, and hospitals. 


| and state institutions, such as prisons, 


An experiment which has been tried | 


in Egypt this year is the growing of 
rice on a more extensive scale than has 
heretofore been permitted by the gov- 
ernment, states a report from the of- 
fice of the Commercial Attache at Cairo. 


| Montana, r 
will carry the mesage of “Better Live- | 
| stock Better Fed.” 


The cultivation of this cereal may be 
carried on @nly by government permit. | 
| Owing to the reduction of the area sown 


to cotton, the restriction laid upon the 
amount of land which may be given 
to rice-growing was not strictly 
enforced by the authorities this year 
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Crop Inadequate for Country. 
of rice in Egypt 
amounts to about 40,000 tons annually. 
In 1926 Egypt imported 44,000 tons, 
as against 18,000 tons exported.  Al- 
for re-exports not included in 
these figures, the balance imports 
over exports of this grain for the year 
gives an idea of the insufficiency of the 
domestic crop to supply the country. 
At the same time an estimated area 
of 255,000 acres of land sown to rice 
in 1926 yielded something in excess of 
17,000 tons, or than half the 
amount required by the country. Com- 
plete figures of the acreage sown to rice 
for 1927 are unavailable; but, as has 
already been indicated, the 
over to the rice cultivation this year is 
considerably greater than for 1926. The 
crop is expected to be proportionately 
greater for the current year than that 


of 1926. 


Th consumption 


¢ 
ol 


less 


Rice is a good cereal crop from the 
standpoint of yield per acre. It is par- 
ticularly well suited to an essentially 
agricultural land where labor is cheap 
The climate and Egypt, more- 
over, are ideal for the growing of rice. 
Egypt, where it seldom rains, 
agriculture is entirely dependent upon 
irrigation. When the Nile lowest, 
between July 10 and August 5, the cot- 
ton fields most need water; it is at this 
time, too, that the rice fields require 
flooding. Thus, by flooding the rice 
fields at the proper time, the water sup- 
ply of the country might be so over- 
taxed as to endanger other crops. 


soil of 
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Special Train in Montana 
To Show Livestock Feeding 


A special train to demonstrate the 
most efficient methods ef converting Mon- 
tana’s grasses and feeds into cash will 
be operated on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road this fall in cooperation with the 
Montana Extension Service, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The livestock special train operated by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad in coopera- 
tion with the Montana Extension Service, 
will make 29 stops at important livestock 
centers in eastern, southern and western 
this fall. The special train 


6 


The purpose of the train is to demon- 
strate the most efficient methods of con- 


verting Montana’s grasses and feeds into | 
| cash. 


The effort is a direct result of 
recommendations made by livestock com- 
mittees of the agricultural economic con- 
ference held in the State last winter, at 


Survey of Soil Made 


To Aid Farmers of © 


| Douglas County, S. D. 


Agricultural Department An- 


nounces Issue of Report 
Covering Local Con- 


ditions. 


A soil of County, 


South Dakota, for the purpose of assist 


survey Douglas 


‘ing local farmers in fitting their crops 


} periment 


area given } 


| and poultry products. 


to the soils to the best advantage, has 
just been completed. A joint report has 
been issued by the Department of Agrie 
culture and the State agricultural ex- 
station, according to a recent 
statement. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A report of the soil survey of Dougles 
County, South Dakota, conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with the State agricultural experi- 
ment station, has recently been pub- 
lished. The soils of the county were 
mapped for the purpose of determining 
their characteristics and with a view to 
local farmers fit their crops 
to the soils to best advantage. 


assisting 


Types of Soil Discussed. 
The which contains 22 pages 
a large colored soil map, 
describes in detail the numerous types 
of and indicates their distribution. 
There is also a discussion of topography 
and drainage, roads and other transpor- 
tation facilities, markets, climate, and 
agriculture of the area. 

The agriculture of the county consists 
principally of the growing of grains, 
supplemented by the feeding of hogs 
and cattle and the production of dairy 
The leading ctops 


report, 
of text and 


soil 


| grown are corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 


| dry summers 


anl legumes. 

Alfalfa and sweet clover are rapidly 
becoming the leading hay crops. Pota- 
toes are grown mainly for home con- 
sumption and local markets. 

Hogs Are Raised. 

The county produces but little fruit. 
Hogs are the principal animals raised. 

The climate is characterized by hot, 
with cool nights, and 
rather long winters with low tempera- 
tures. The average growing season is 
sufficiently long and wet to product good 


| yields of the crops adapted to this re- 


| gion. 


A copy of the report, which is of in- 
terest to local farmers, may be obtained 
free upon request to the Department of 


| Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


| which time it was pointed out that grass 


and feed are among Montana’s most 
valuable agricultural resources, and that 


| the prosperity of many parts of the State 
| depends to a large extent upon the proper 


utilization of these resources, 


RECLAIMING 
BROKEN 
EQUIPMENT 


ETAL CASTINGS serve an im- 
portant function in countless 


manufacturing operations. 


In one form 


or another they are used as part of the 


dustrial plant. 


loss by breakage. 


working equipment of every large in- 


Iron castings in particular are subject to 
The greatest loss fre- 
quently lies, not so much in the actual 


value of the casting, as in the costly 
shut-down of a machine while a new 
casting is being obtained. 


Tobin Bronze welding by the oxyacety- 
lene process offers a practical means of 
returning these broken castings to service 
as Strong as ever, at a minimum repair 


cost, and at a minimum loss of time. 


In 


this way Tobin Bronze Welding Rods, 
exclusively an Anaconda product, are 
saving industry thousands of dollars daily. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Mills and Factories: Waterbury, Conn., Ansonia, Conn., 
Torrington, Conn., Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Kenosha, Wis. - 
Canadian Mill: Anaconda American Brass, Ltd. 
ew Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA COPPER 


BRASS 


améiveA BRONZE 
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Railroads 


Proposed Extension 


Of Road by P. & W. Va. | 


Meets Opposition 


New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Petitions I. C. C. 
for Leave to Inter- 
vene. 


e Commission 


rots Commerce 
The Interstate Cc tion filed by 


has just made public a peti ++ Rail 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louls . . 
way askiag for leave to intervene 7 
proceedings on the ae ogee Pip 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroa bv: 
construct an extension in which it deniec 
various statements given in th 
tion as follows: 

Your petitioner denies that the prenens 
and future public convenience and neces- 
sity require the construction of _ od 
posed extension described in the applica- 
tion herein. 

Your petitioner denies that such exten- 
sion would traverse a portion of Pennsyl- 
vania now inaccessible to railroads or 
which is not now directly served by any 
railroad; and in this connection calls at- 
tention to applicant’s return of question- 
aire showing that each and every station 
proposed to be established is now served 
by one or more carriers. 

Duplication Alleged. 

Your petitioner denies that such ex- 
tension would provide a convenient or 
necessary means for the exchange of | 
freight traffic between the W heeling and 
the Western Maryland and denies that 
such extension would provide a practica- 
ble, convenient or necessary routing for 
freight between Baltimore and Toledo 
and other lake ports; and your petitioner 
alleges that, on the contrary, the existing 
lines, both of the applicant and the W est 
Side Belt Railroad Company as well 
as such proposed extension, lie in- 
termediate to the lines. of the 
Western Maryland, and such extension 
would at most be a mere duplication of 
adequate existing facilities and a mere 
substitute in such routing for the rails 
of other carriers; that there are now 
convenient and adequate through routes 
and joint rates for freight between Bal- 
timore and Toledo and other lake ports; 
and that if the present or future public 
convenience and necessity require or will 
require the construction of any new line 
of railroad or extension which will pro- 
vide mcans for the exchange of freight 
between the Wheeling and the Western 
Maryland, such new line of railroad or 
extension should not be constructed by 
the applicant but by the Wheeling, and 
should extend from a connection with the 
line of the Wheeling to a connection 
with the line of the Western Maryland, 
thus making possible direct interchange 
between the Wheeling and the Western 
Maryland and permitting an all Western 
Maryland-Wheeling route between Bal- 
timore and Toledo and the other lake 
ports. 

Wheeling Extension Favored. 

Your petitioner denies that sucn exten- 
sion would afford greater use of exist- 
ing railroad properties and equipment; 
but alleges that if such extension would 
afford to applicant a larger through traf- 
fic, this would necessarily and undesir- 
ably congest ter in the Pitts- 
burgh District, whereas the handling of 
this traffic over a new line or extension 
of tthe Wheeling connecting the Wheel- 
ing with the Western } and, as sug- 
gested hereof, would tend to relieve any 
such congestion; and your petitioner fur- 
ther represents that such through traffic 
as might be obtained by applicant if 
the extension proposed in the applica- 
tion were built would be diverted from 
existing lines, the facilities of which are 
adequate properly and efficiently to han- 
dle the same, hat no substantial 
amount of new traffic, through, interline 
or local, would or could be created, devel- 
oped or encouraged by or result from 
the construction of such proposed ex- 
tension; and in this connection your pe- 
titioner invites atten the 
sponses made by applicant to paragraphs 
26 and of the quest 

Your petitioner denies that the 
struction of such extension by the 
cant would any 
tween eastern and western te 
sulting in service or rates substantially 
different from or iditional, to those 
now open and available or which can be 
made open and available by the use of 
existing facilities. 

Your petitioner denies that ti 
gestion between Pittsburgh and C 
nellsville would be relieved by the build- 
ing of the extension proposed in the 
application. 

Your petitioner 
that the building of the proposed 
sion at this time and the financing 
thereof would impose upon the National 
transportation system unnecessary bur- 
dens contrary to the public interest and 
subversive of the policy of Congress de- 
clared in Transportation Act, 1920. 
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Other tables of monthly 
earnings of railroads will 
be found on Pages 10 and 


11. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad 


he applica- | 
| to the western termini of eastern trunk 


} able or unduly prejudicial. 
| mission’s decision was given in Docket 


| Indianapolis 
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Grain Rates 


| Present Arrangement 
Is Found Reasonable 


Change Opposed by Chicago 
Board of Trade and Other 
Interests. 





The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held, in a decision made public 
September 27, that the refusal of the 
railroads to maintain through routes on 
grain and grain products to and via 
Indianapolis, Ind., from points on the 
Wabash Railway in IJlinois and Indiana 


lines and points east is not unreason- 
The 


No. 17291 on complaint of the Indianap- 


| olis Board of Trade. 


The Commission also fcund that the 


points on the Wabash in Indiana and 
Illinois to Indianapoiis, and through In- 


| dianapolis to Louisville and to points in 
| eastern, trunk 
| territories, 
| mini of eastern trunk lines and points 
| taking the same rates or rates 


New England 
western ter- 


line and 
including the 


based 
thereon, are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The complaint of the 
Board of Trade was dis- 
missed. 

The Commission’s report in full text 
follows: 

Exceptions filed complain- 


were by 


‘ | 
n- ‘ : : 
Com- | rates are now onen Via Indianapolis. 


During the year ended with May, 1925, | 
11,200 carloads of grain were shipped | 


> 





| Ft. 
| other points. 


loads, 


ants to the report proposed by the ex- | 


aminer, and the case was orally argued. 
Our conclusions differ somewhat from 
those proposed by him. 

This complaint, as amended, was filed 


by the Indianapolis Board of Trade,.in | 


behalf of its members who are shippers 
of and dealers in grain and manufac- 
turers of grain products, also in behalf 
of other shippers of grain. It alleges 


| that the rates on grain and grain prod- 


ucts, in carloads, from points in Indiana 
and Illinois to Indianapolis, Ind., and 
through Indianapolis to Louisville, Ky., 
and points in eastern trunk-line and 
New England territories, including 
western termini of eastern trunk lines 
and points taking the same rates or 
rates based thereon unreasonable, 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial 
to complainants and unduly preferential 
of competing shippers and markets. hTe 
of competing shippers and markets. The 
via Indianapolis and reasonable, non- 
discriminatory and nonprejudicial joint 
‘ates with transit at points beyond the 
rails of the Wabash Railway are sought. 


are 


| than from Wabash origins to or via that | 


The Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill.; the | 


A. E. 
engaged in the milling bw:iness at De- 
catur, Ill., and the American Maize 


Staley Manufacturing Company, | 


Products Company, manufacturing corn | 


| products at Roby, Ind., within the Chi- 


cabo switching district, intervened in 


opposition to the relief sought. 


will be stated in cents per 100 pounds. | 


The point sof origin are located on the 
Wabash Railway, Shadeland, Ind., to 
Cerro Gordo, Ill., inclusive, including the 
branches extending to Covington, Ind., 
and Champai Ill., and Reddick, IIL, 
to Effington and Altamount, Il. 
Considerable Milling 


Done at Indianapolis 

Considerable grain is milled at Indian- 
apolis. That point is primarily a recon- 
signment market. Country bids are based 
on certain rates to the destinations at 
which grain is soid, and these bids are 
not available on grain from points hav- 
ing higher rates. For example, bids 
are generally based upon rates of 41.5 
to New York, N. Y., and 17.5 
cents to Louisville, applicable from some 
of the points in grain producing terri- 
tory, near Indianapolis, and a proportion- 
ately lower price must be accepted on 

grain from points having higher rates. 
Grain is shipped to Indianapolis, prin- 
cipally from points on lines having a di- 
rec | to that point; al 
ons of these lines, such as the 
entrel, Chicago Alton, and 
ago & Eastern Illinois, maintain- 
dity rates applicable over 
routes via In*ianapolis. From points on 
Wabash to and via Indianapolis 
sixth-class rates apply on grain, which 
are substantially higher than either the 
commodity rates to and via that point 
-country and other competi- 
on other lines or the com- 
rates applicab!> from points on 
the Wabash, to the east Chicago, 
Toledo, Ohio, and other ions with 
eastern lines, and to Louisville via East 
st , Ill., and the Louisville & Nash- 
Southern or mnection with 
nore & Ohio, also via Lafayette, 
i the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Commedity rates lower than 
on grain apply on grain 
rom certain Waba stations 
anapolis and to lle via 


1gn, 


cents 


lso from points 


a 


the 


Irom cross 
tive yoints 
modity 


Via 


in ec 


I sn 
Loui vi 
polis. 

> Board of Trade of Chicago shows 
that rate to the East from Illincis 
points on lines that do not reach Chicago 
directly, viz, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Indiauapoiis & Western, the 
Kansas & Sidell; the Westfield, the Cleve- 
nnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and 


Cincinnati 


land, ¢ 


the 


ine 
New 


Revenues and Expenses as 


Reported to the I. C. C. 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total, including other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 

Total expenses, including other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Net after taxes, etc. ..-,++-- 

Net after rents i 
Average miles operated ....+.-+. 
Operating ratio ..-.eeeeeeeeers 


9709 9 
2,702.3 


Ohio Railway. 
8 Months 
1926 

76,241,051 
6,045,693 
85,948,905 
2,293,656 
931,262 
23,517,388 
59,920,069 
26,028,836 
4,863,519 
21,149,517 
22,936,428 
2,661.63 


Chesapeake & 
August 
1926 j 
80,889.374 
5,873,030 
90,510,155 
13,194,201 
20,377,884 
23,749,846 
60,842,045 
191,360 29,468,110 
758,911 5,764,560 
3,450,449 25,681,842 
3,589,754 24,910,691 
2,700.72 2,663.47 
64.7 67.4 


Oo7 
927 
10,533,369 

844,089 


Mayol 
670,843 
2,501,031 
5,112,160 
683,011 


oo 
O2.0 


| loads 


the Pennsylvania, are lower via Indian- 
apolis than via Chicago; alsot hat rates 
to the East from points on the Wabash, 
Catlin, Ill., and west thereof to Decatur, 


and beyond, are 1 cent higher via Chi- | 
cago than the rates via other eastern | 


junctions of the Wabash. This basis also 
applies on grain from) these points, milled 


in transit at points on the Wabash west | 


of Danville or Chicago. The Staley 
Manufacturing Compeny, at Decatur, 
consumes a large amount of grain pro- 
duced on the Wabash. 

The interveners contend that if routes 
are opened via Indianapolis from Wabash 


stations, as requzsted, they are entitled | 


to removal of the 1 cent additional charge 


| above referred tv, and to the opening of | 


routes to and via Chicago and Decatur 
from points on other lines from which 


from points in Illinois on the Wabash 


: . a |} and 639 carloads from points on ‘that | 
| rates on grain and grain products from | 


line in Indiana west of Logansport, a 
total of 11,839. 


Most of Grain Moved 


To Points on Wabash 

Of these, 11,057 carloads 
points on the Wabash, vi, 
to Chicago, East St. 
Louis, Mo., 
Toledo, Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and 
Wayne, Ind., and 245 carloads to 
Of the remaining 782 car- 
30 were shipped direct to New 
England and trunk-line points, 51 to 
Indianapolis, 31 to other points in cen- 
tral territory, 95 tc Louisville, 


moved to 
9,846 car- 
Louis, St. 


and 37 to points in Missouri. 


markets at Toledo, Buffalo and Detroit 


are poor markets as shown by the small | 


quantity of grain shipped to the east 
compared with that shipped to Chicago, 
Decatur, St. Louis and the south. 

Shippers having elevators on 
Wabash at Saunemin, Wing, Bement, 
Voorhees, Ivesdale, Sadorus, Philo, 
Homer, and Catlin, Ill, State Line, JoAn- 


sonville, Marshfield, West Lebanon, Wil- | 


liamsport, and Shadeland, Ind., testified 


that they are in competition with, or ! 


have elevators at, cross-country points 
on the Illinois Central, the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western, the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, and the New 
York Central. From the latter points 
lower rates apply to and via Indianapolis 


point. 


According to complainants, the bids | 
at Indianapolis are occasionally higher | 
per bushel than at Chicago, Decatur and | 


other markets, but they urge they can- 
not be accepted by the Wabash shippers 


because the applicable rates to Indian- | 
apolis are higher than the rates from | 
Rates | 


competitive and cross-country points. 
This it is urged unduly prefers such 
points to the undue prejudice of com- 
plainants. Instances are cited where 
farmers hauled grain distances of six 
miles in order to obtain an additional 
cent per bushel. Thus they state grain 
is deflected from elevators on the Wa- 
bash, and that which has been hauled to 
those elevators, it is claimed, is not 
available for shipment to and via In- 
dianapolis. 

It is not clear what particular cir- 
cum&tances occasion higher prices at 
Indianapolis than at other markets. A 
number of shippers testified that there 
might be occasions, although not fre- 


| quent, when they might desire to ship 


to Indianapolis if they had a proper rate 


| adjustrhent or if they could dispose of 


their grain to better advantage at that 
point. Several of them stated that they 
had a location on another line from 


| which the rates sought applied and that 


it was immaterial to them from which 
point they shipped if they had orders 
from Indianapolis. 

From some points on the Wabash to 
Indianapolis the rates on grain are 
higher than the rates on grain products, 
and are also higher, as heretofore stated. 
than the rates on grain from competi- 
i po:nts to Indianapolis over othe: 


in from points on the Wabash to 
the east is not accorded transit at points 


| on connecting lines west of the western 


| less 


termini of eastern trunk lines, exept 


and Decatur, 966 carloads to | , : 
Indianapolis 


538 to | 
| other Ohio river crossings and southern | 
|’ points 
Shippers on the Wabash urge that the | 


Line Extensions 


Railways Upheld in Denying Grain Through Routes 


From Points on Wabash Line to Kast Via Indianapolis 


+ 


No Undue Prej udice 


Is Noted in Freights 


Schedules Declared to Be Law- 
| 
| ful and Joint Rates 
Refused. 


make the through route 
long as compared with another prac- 
ticable through route which could other- 
wise be established. The Wabash con- 
tends that under the latter paragraph 
it has the right to longer hauls and cor- 
| respondingly greater revenue, than 
| would receive if the through route de- 
sired via Indianapolis, were established. 
| This it points out is the policy followed 
, by other lines. 

In Transit on Lumber and Forest Prod- 


rier has no right under the guise of 
reserving to itself the long haul, to re- 
strict the markets in which its shippers 
| may dispose of their products. It is not 
here evident that the absence of joint 
rates through Indianapolis — restricts 
shippers located on the Wabash in dis- 
posing of their grain at eastern markets, 
or that the available routes to those 
points are unreasonably long. The dis- 
tances over the routes sought through 
to the East are slightly 
greater than those at present available. 
The distances over the routes via East 


| St. Louis, now available for the trans- 


portation of grain to Louisville, from one 


| or two points, which alone are shown of 


record, are considerably greater than 
over the route sought through Indian- 
apolis. Shippers located on the Wabash 


kets and to Louisville at the rates here 
sought but not through Indianapolis. A 





the | 


tination of their grain. 


Proof Found Insufficient 
To Show Undue Prejudice 


We are not convinced that there has 
been such a showing of public interest 


as to warrant our requiring the Wabash | 


to short haul itself on grain through 
Indianapolis to the territory here 


finding that the rates assailed are unduly 
prejudicial. To be undue the prejudice 
suffered by one person must ordinarily 
be such that it shall be a source of posi- 
tive advantage to another. Here the 
record clearly indicates that complain- 
ants and the alleged preferrsd parties 


can now reach all markets, except Indian- © 


EZ WIDES~ 


NO-NOX GAS pulls 
that smooth 


‘T magic of power in motoring comes from an 
efficient motor fuel. The modern motor must 
be properly fueled--- Otherwise annoying knocks. 


| Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 


stops knocks, pings or detonations in the motor-- 








unreasonably | 


it | 


ucts, 83 I. C. C. 451, we said that a car- | 


can now ship their grain to eastern mar- | 


in- | 
volved, or that this record justifies a | 


Mergers 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 
ber 27 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion are summarized as follows: 


No. 20041, Florida Power & Light Co., 


of Miami, Fla., et al. v. Atlantic Coast | 


Line Railroad et al. Seek reasonable 


rates on electrical machinery between va- | 


rious points in other States and points 


| in Florida; claim $4,000 reparation. 


No. 20042. H..C. Atkins Manufactur- 


| apolis, at the rates here sought. With 


respect to that point they say that if 


| the rate adjustment were proper and the 


price right they might at times ship to 
that point. 

Except as heretofore shown that the 
rates on grain from some of the points 
to Indianapolis, and to Louisville via 


| Indianapolis, exceed those contempora- 


neously applicable on zrain products, the 
rates upon which are also here attacked, 
and also exceed the rates applicable 
from cross-country points on competing 
lines to Indianapolis or the rates from 
the points involved to Louisville or other 
eastern destinations over routes other 


| than through Indianapolis, there is no 


evidence of unreasonableness. While we 
have in many cases prescribed rates on 
grain the same as on grain products, the 
showing here made that the rates differ 
on the two commodities may indicate that 
the rates on the grain products are too 
low just as much as that the rates on 
grain are too high. The relationship 
here disclosed between grain and grain 
products is quite extraordinary and 
should be given serious and proper éon- 
sideration by the carriers. Neither are 
we satisfied that the maintenance of 
lower rates over other lines to Indian- 
apolis, or to other points via routes other 
than through Indianapolis, of itself es- 
tablishes the unreasonableness of the 


number of shippers testified that they | — 


were not interested in the ultimate des- | ; ; 
| fusal of defendants to maintain through 


Upon this record, we find that the re- 


routes “for the transportation of grain 
and grain products to and via Indian- 


| apolis, Ind., from points on the Wabash 
| Railway in Illinois and Indiana to west- | 


ern termini of eastern trunk lines and 
points east thereof, has not been shown 
to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, 
and that the rates on such commodities 
from the points of origin mentioned to 
Indianapolis and through Indianapolis to 
Louisville, Ky., _nd to points in eastern 
trunk line and New England territories, 
including western termini of eastern 
trunk lines and points taking the same 
rates or rates based thereon, are not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
complaint will be dismissed. 


| on walnut logs from various points in 


| Southern Railway. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMEN’S UNLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Rate C 


ing Co., of St. Louis, Mo., v. 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rate on 
iron pipe fittings, Ware, Mass., to St. 
Louis; claims reparation of $68. 

No. 20043. Stevens Co., Inc., of Al- 
bany, N. Y., v. Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany et al. Requests Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates on cord wood, 
slab wood and edging originating at 
points on the lines of the Delaware & 
Hudson to West Albany, N. Y.; claims 
reparation. 

No. 20044. Plunkett-Jarrell Grocery 
Co., of Little Rock, Ark., et al. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 


| Claims reparation on salt from Kansas to 


points in Arkansas. 

No. 20045. Pickrel Walnut Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. Seeks reasonable rates 


Illinois to St. Louis; claims reparation 
of $85.65. 

No. 20046. Pensacola 
ber of Commerce vy. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad et al. Requests Com- | 
mission to require establishment of rea- | 
sonable rates on scrap iron from Pen- 
sacola to Alabama points. 

No. 20047. Robinson Grain Co., of Col- | 
orado Springs, Colo., et al. v. Atchison, | 
Topeka & Sana Fe Railway et al. Claims | 
reparation of $330 on salt shipped from 
Kansas points to Colorado Springs. 

No. 20048. Western Carolina Shippers’ 
Association, of Asheville, N. C., et al. v. 
Claim reparation on | 
56 cars of bar iron, Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Asheville and Biltmore, N. C. 

No. 20049. Jefferson Wood Working 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Seeks reasonable 
rates on table slides, in the white, from 
Louisville to Athens, Tenn.; claims rep- 
aration of $500. 

No. 20050. T. T. Todd, of Pensacola, 
Fla., v. Chicago & Alton Railroad et al. 
Requests Commission to fix reasonable 
rates on vegetables from Denver and 
other Colorado points to Pensacola; 
claims reparation of $1,612.96. 

No. 18970, Sub No. 4. Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, Inc., of Bartlesville, Okla., et al. 
v. Alton & Eastern Railroad et al. Ask 
Commission to require establishment of 
reasonable rates on iron and steel ar- 
ticles from St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, 
Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, and other points of 
origin to destinations in Kansas; claims 
reparation. 

No. 19899, Sub No. 1. Swift & Co., 
of Chicago, ef al v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. Claim reparation of 
$100,000 on various shipments of fresh 
meats, carloads or in mixed carloads with 
packing house products over lines of the 
defendants from North Fort Worth, | 
Texas, St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, 
Ill., Des Moines, Iowa, and Denver, Colo., | 
to various destinations in eastern trunk | 
line and New England territories. 

No. 20066. San Diego Oil Products 


(Fla.), Cham- 


this insures an efficient engine--developing maxi- 
mum power, 


that from points in Illinois, which may | 


be milled in -transit at points on con- 
necting lines when routed via junctions 
east of Chicago or Danville over routes 
over which joint through rates and mill- 
ing-in-transit arrangements are in ef- 
fect. The rates are applicable via vari 
ous junctions east of Chicago, via Lo- 
gansport, Ind., in connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and via other junc- 
tions east of Peru, Ind. 

Complainants rely largely upon Flory 
Milling Co. v. C. N. E. Ry. Co., 93 I. 
C. C. 129, to support their contention 
that the joint rates sought via Indian- 
apolis should be established. In that 
case, we said: 

“The public interest is not conserved 
by shutting out, by denial of joint rates, 
a miller from markets which he can 
reach by routes not necessitating the 
performance of a greater total service 
for him than the service over present 
routes over which joint rates apply, un- 
some substantial right of the car- 


| riers is thereby invaded.” 


Under paragraph 3 of section 15 of 


| the act, we may, whenever deemed by 


us to be necessary or desirable in the 


public interest, establish through routes 


} and joint rates and the conditions undei 


which such through routes shall be Op- 
erated. Paragraph 4 of taat section, 
however, provides that in establishing 
any such through routes we shall not, 


| except as provided in paragraph 3, re- 


quire any carrier by railroad, without 
its consent, to embrace in such route 
substantially less than the entire length 
of its railroad, which lies between the 
termini of such proposed through route, 
unless such inclusion of lines would 


Our Guarantee 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is Non-Poisonous and no 
more harmful to man or motor than ordinary 
gasoline—that it contains no coal tar products or 
lope of any kind—that the color is for identifica- 
ion only—that it positively will not heat the 
notor, winter or summer. 
gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is priced three cents per 
gallon higher than ordinary gasoline—and is 


worth it. 
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omplaints 
| Rehearings Opposed 
_ In New York Central 


Expansion Program 


Short Lines Object to Ex- 
pense of Further Consid- 
eration of Proposals to 
Lease Other Railways. 





Proposal of the New York Central 


| Railroad that the Interstate Commerce 


Commission hold further hearings on its 


| application for authority to lease the 


Michigan Central and Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis railways is 
opposed in petitions filed by two short- 


| line railways connecting with the New 


York Central, made public September 27, 
These short lines are the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad and 


| the Federal Valley Railroad. A similar 


petition had been filed by the Ulster & 
Delaware Railroad. 7 

The New York Central had asked a 
further hearing in order to allow it to 


| introduce testimony bearing on the ques- 


tion of inclusion of connecting short 
lines in its proposed merger. The ex- 
aminer for the Commission had recom- 
mended that its application be not 


| granted because it had failed to make 
| provision for short lines. 


Both short lines now take the posi- 
tion that the New York Central had full 
opportunity at the earlier hearing to 
present evidence relating, to short lines. 
They object to being put to the expense 
of further proceedings. 

The Federal Valley says it is willing 
to dispose of its railroad to the New York 
Central upon such terms as the Com- 
mission may determine to be reasonable 


and just. 


Corporation, of San Diego, Calif., v. Hol- 
ton Interurban Railway et al. Claims 
reparation on cottonseed from Holtville, 
Calif., to Potash, Calif. 

No. 20067. San Diego Oil Products 
Corporation, of San Diego, v. San Diego 
& Arizona Railway et al. Claims repara- 
tion on cottonseed oil shipped from 
Yuma, Ariz., to Potash, Calif. 

No. 20068. Graco Milling Co., of Sher- 
man, Texas, v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
Seeks reasonable rates on 
cottonseed meal and cake given transit 
at Sherman; claims reparation. 

’ No. 20028. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
of New Orleans, La., v. Texas & Pacific 
et al. Claims reparation of 
$86.57 on two cars of burlap bags, New 


| Orleans to Durant, Okla., and on one car 


to Madill, Okla. 


original. 


» 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
BY 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Banking 


_ Reserve Bank Loans 
Reflect Growth In 


General Commerce 


rroduction and Distribution 


Increase, Federal Reserve 
Board Announces in 
Summary. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
practigally the same volume as in the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Corn Yield Declines. 

The Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mate of corn production on the basis of 
September 1 condition was 2,457,000,000 
with 2,647,000,000 
The total yield of 
be somewhat 


bushels, compared 
in 1926. 


expected to 


harvested 
wheat is 
layer than a year ago. 
tlie yield of cotton was 12,692,000 bales, 
representing a reduction of 800,000 bales 
from the August estimate and of over 
5,000,000 bales from last year’s crop. 
Distribution of merchandise at whole- 


sale and retail 


usual in August, and sales were gen- | 


erally larger than in August of last year. 
Sales of wholesale firms in most lead- 


ing lines were larger than a year ago. | 
Inventories of department stores showed 


less than the usual seasonal increase in 


August and at the end of the month were | 


in about the same dollar volume as a 
Stocks carried by wholesale 
August 


year ago. 
firms continued in 
smaller than last year. 

Freight loadings 


generally 


car of nearly 


erably in August and the early part of 


September, but, with the exception of | 


grains and miscellaneous products, load- 


ings for all groups continued in smaller | 


' Smaller Revenue and Larger Expenditures 


volume than in the same period of last 
year. 
Prices Increase. 


Wholesale commodity prices, as meas- 


| Curtailment of Activities by Oil Companies Also Given as 


There were | 
large increases in the prices of farm | 
products and of clothing materials, while 
most of the other groups showed only | 


ured by the index of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, increased from 145 in 
July to 147 in August. 


slight changes. The price of raw cot- 
ton advanced from 171% cents a pound 


on August 1 to over 23 cents on Sep- | 
tember 8, but since that date has de- | 


clined by about three cents 


sugar also increased during August and 
the first three weeks of September, 


while those of grains declined; recently | 
there have been reductions in the prices | 


of some iron and steel products. 


Total loans and investments of mem- | 
ber banks in leading cities between Auv- | 
gust 17 and September 21 increased by | 


$400,000,000 to the largest figure on 
record. There were increases 
on securities and in investments as well 
for agricultural and commercial pur- 
poses. 

The volume of reserve bank credit 
increased during the month ending Sep- 


r 21, reflecti seasonal growth | soon : : 
tember 21, reflecting the seasonal gro | the original estimates—and to authoriza- 


| tions of expenditures in excess of the | 
budget estimates for public works and | 


in the demand for current and an export 
of gold. 


States securities, as there 
change in the discounts for member 
banks. 


In the open money markets, rates on | 


security loans increased slightly during 


September, while rates on commercial | u : 
od ee | at 315,700,000 pesos as against expendi- 
| tures of 304,400,000, including 63,200,000 
pesos for the service of the public debt. | 


paper and 90-day bankers’ acceptances 
remained unchanged at the lowest levels 
of the year. 


cago, San Francisco, and Minneapolis 
were reduced during September from 4 


2 


to 3% per cent, the rate prevailing in | 


e" other eight districts. 


Foreign Exchange | 
‘ | 


New York, September 27.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 


lowing: 
September 27, 1927. 


In pursuance of the provisions of Section | 


ov 


622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: : 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Polan (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc)... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 


14082 
.1392 
007245 
029623 
2678 
4.8657 
.025189 
0392 
2382 
013247 
4010 
1746 
.0545 
2639 
1122 
0494 
006211 
1744 
.2689 
1928 
017610 


6575 


6215 


(Chefoo, tael) 
(Hankow tale) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
Chins (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


8636 
4654 
5598 


001268 


“998953 
(gold) 9716 
.1188 
1208 
1.0128 


The forecast of | 


increased more than is | 





| 
all | 


types of commodities increased consid- | 
! 


a pound. | 
Prices of cotton goods, cattle, hogs, and | 


in loans | ** ” D 
| six months of 1927 and is expected to 


as the usual seasonal growth in loans | Teach 25,000,000 pesos by the end of this | 


The increase was entirely in | 
the holdings of acceptances and United 
was litle | 


Discount rates at the Fed- | 
eral reserve banks of Philadelphia, Chi- | 





| Public-debt receipts. ... 





| Adjusted service certifi- 


| Investment 


|-Balance today..... 
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Loans 


Return $655,394.54 in. Undivided Profits 


Direct Loans Total $15,356,000 and Rediscounts $49,- 
022,000, Reports Farm Loan Board. 


Undivided profits of the 12 Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, as of Au- 
gust 31, 1927, amounted to $655,399.34, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board has just 
announced. Direct loans, as of the 
same date, totaled $15,355,787.56, and 
rediscounts were $49,051,780.97. 


The capital stock subscribed amounted 
to $60,000,000, while $35,000,000 is 
callable from the United States Trea’- 
ury. Debentures are outstanding in the 
value of $45,550,000. 

The complete tabulation of the finan- 


| cial condition of the 12 banks, as com- 
prised in a consolidated statement, is 
! 


~ as follows: 


Consolidated 


Statement of Condition 


of the Twelve Federal Intermediate 


Credit Banks As of the Close of Business August 31, 1927 (As Shown By Reports 


Submitted to the Farm Loan Board): 
ASSETS. 

PU | errr rie ee 

Rediscounts ..... 


Accrued interest on loans and rediscounts 


U. S. Government bonds and securities 


Accrued interest on U. S. Government bonds and securities......... 


Other securities....... 
Accrued interest on other securities 
Notes and bills payable 


; Rediscounts for other Federal Intermediate Credit Banks.......... 


Cash on hand and in banks « 


Capital stock callable from U. S. Treasury 
| Furniture 


and fixtures 
Profit and loss 


Total assets 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock subscribed 
Surplus .. 
Undivided profits 
Reserved for matured debentures 
Reserved for depreciation and losses 
Debentures outstanding 


Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 


Notes and bills payable 

Notes and bills rediscounted 
Deferred rediscounts ‘ 

Interest collected not earned 

Cash capital rediscount agencies 
Other accrued interest ..........06. 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


$15,355,787.56 
49,051,780.97 


4,380,419.21 
29,509.59 
1,800,149.21 
600,000.00 
3,866,593.76 
34,000,000.00 


20,537.15 | 
636,561.32 | 
331,490.90 | 


$111,798,333.29 


$60,000,000.00 | 


1,447,310.40 


655,399.54 | 


83,000.00 
347,528.83 
45,550,000.00 
552,855.13 


300,000.00 | 
1,200,000.00 | 


635,008.60 


4,021.85 


193,218.03 | 


bN 5 SVs se wee ees $111,798,333.29 


——— 


Are Cause of Defect in Mexican Treasury 


Cause of Depression. 


At the formal opening of the Mexican 
Congress on September 1, 1927, a resume 
of the financial position of the Mexican 


Government showing the deficits in 1926 | 


| and 1927 and plans for balancing the | sources—were nbt sufficient to cover the 


budget in 1928 was given in the section 
of President Calles’ message prepared by 
the Treasury Department. 


The following statement, just prepared 


sents the principal facts covered in this 
portion of the message: 

The year 1926 closed with a deficit. 
A deficit of 6,000,000 pesos(about $2,863,- 
998) further developed during the first 


year. These deficits the Executive at- 
tributed principally to the serious de- 


| cline in revenues which began in 1926—a 
decline estimated by the Secretary of the | 


| Deficit Attributed 


Treasury at more than 10 per cent of 


national defense. 
The message dges not appear to set 


forth clearly the exact revenues and ex- | 


penditures of the Government during 
1926. According to.the President the 
budget for that year estimated revenues 


During the year additional expenditures 
in the amount of 51,400,000 pesos were 
authorized, not all of which, however, 
were actually used; just how much was 
expended is not stated. 


That part of the additional authoriza- 


| tions were drawn upon may be concluded 


from the President’s admission of the ex- 


| istence of a deficit, to meet which the 
Government had recourse to “extraordi- | 
of 


nary revenues.” The exact nature 
these extraordinary revenues is not fully 
apparent. The Executive’s report merely 
mentions that obligations amounting to 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 24 
(Made Public September 27, 1927) 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Tmeeme 16505 ..60< 60s 
Miscellaneous internal 
Teveniue: «2. ..cs 5h 472,393.90 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 304,206.00 


$910,821.72 


Total ordinary receipts 


7,960,060.21 
Balance previous day... 493,186,422.64 


Total 507,702,982.85 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 


Refunds. of receipts.... 
Panama Canal ........ 


$2,518,684.02 
1,041,513.81 
289,935.40 
16,196.47 


| Operations in special ac- 


counts ..... 44,483.86 


cate fund 
Civil service retirement 


146,192.55 


8,623.24 | 
| partment 


of trust 


funds 63,550.00 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other puyblic-debt expen- 

ditures 


4,129,179.35 
7,143,659.40 


—— 


Total. ico 507,702,982.85 


| in the Republic. 


6,556,500.00 | 


| pesos and 


496,430,744.10 


9,500,000 pesos were created. 
ently, the “extraordinary revenues”— 
whether composed wholly of borrowings 
to the afftount indicated above or includ- 
ing also revenues from other undefined 


entire deficit, for, states the message, be- 


| ginning with July, 1926, the Treasury 
was forced to postpone the payment of | 
| current expenditures. 
by the Finance and Investment Division | 
| of the Department of Commerce, pre- 


As a result, fanpaid obligations accu- 
mulated gradually until on December 31, 


| 1926, they amounted to 23,800,000 persos. 


Whether or not this figure includes the 


| 9,500,000 pesos received from “extraor- 
| dinary revenues” is not clear. 


Against 
the deficit the Treasury had on hand at 
the end of 1926 about 10,000,000 pesos 
in cash and deposits, and 2,500,000 pesos 


| in paper hypothecated to the Bank of 


Mexico as guaranty for loans made dur- 
ing 1926. 


To Two Causes 
As previously indicated, the deficit for 


table to two causes: 


1. Large sums were devoted to the | 


construction of roads, irrigation works, 


agricultural schools, and similar require- | 


ments, as well as to the establishment | 7: 
| lished on page 7. 


| words in the final sentence of the re- 


of a National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit and “ejidal” (communal village) 
banks. Disbursements of considerable 


size, furthermore, were necessitated by | 


the disturbed conditions of the country | follows: 


during the latter part of the year; ap- 


| parently, expenditures incurred in con- 


of order 
The President expressed 
the view that the expenditures for these 


nection with the maintenance 


various public purposes are quite justi- | 
| fiable and necessary to the welfare of | 


the country. 

2. Revenues were considerably below 
the amounts estimated in the original 
budget, particularly receipts from im- 


; port and export duties and from taxes 
| on petroleum. 


from import duties, the President re- | keeping with the revenues likely to be 


The decline of revenues 


marks, is doubtless an indication of a 


real contraction of business, but is also | 
the result of an attitude of pessimism 4 
which has pervaded the business com- | 
|} munity to such an extent that it has 

| resulted in a “psychological depression.” | 
The decline in revenues from exports and | 
the Executive | 
| charges, is directly the vesult of curtail- 


from petroleum taxes, 
ment of activities by the oil companies 
since 1925. 

At the time the budget estimates of 
revenue and expenditure for the year 
1927 were prepared the results of 1926. 
of course, were not known. The origi- 
nal estimates of revenue for this year 
placed the total receipts at 308,000,000 
expenditures at 286,900,000, 
of which 216,900,000 pesos were for ad- 


| ministrative expenditures and 70,000,000 
| for the service of the public debt. 


The estimates of expenditure, how- 


| ever, did net provide for public works, 
and, consequently, further authorizations ; 


were made until the total figure for ex- 
penditures was fixed at 326,900,000 
pesos, distributed as follows: Adminis- 
trative expenditures, 228,800,000; 


highways, 30,000,000. To meet the in- 
creased expenditures the Treasury De- 
prepared a_ supplementary 
statement of anticipated revenues 
amounting to 26,300,000 pesos, which, 


| added to the original figure, fixed the | 


estimate of 
pesos. 

The Government soon realized that the 
results of 1926 had placed the estimate 
of revenues during 1927 at a figure quite 
impossible to attain, 


revenues at 334,300,000 


‘ 


ws 


Intermediate Credit Banks at End of August 


273,280.79 | 
450,562.50 | 
1,660.33 | 


; 000 of the first-mortgage bonds 
$574,000 of the consolidated first-mort- | 
To } 





Appar- | vide for them by exchange or otherwise, 


| the applicant seeks authority to issue, 
| from time to time, at par value, $3,557,- 
| 000 of its consolidated first-mortgage 


| the public as a 





pub- | 
lic debt, 68,100,000; irrigation works and | 





In order to arrive | 


Revenues 


a. a 


Bessemer Railway 
Authorized to Issue 


Mortgage Securities ) 


Application Propesed Use of | 


Bonds to Retire Obliga- 
tions Contracted Upon 
Consolidation. 


Authority for an issue of $3,557,000 of 
consolidated first mortgage 5 per cent 50- 


| year gold bonds by the Pittsburgh, Besse- 


mer & Lake Erie Railway, was granted 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| in a report and order in Finance Docket 
| No. 6470, made public September 27. 


The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated Septerfber 21, follows: 

The Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad Company, a corporation organ- 
ized for the purpose of engaging in trans- 
portation by railroad subject to the In- 


| terstate Commerce Act, has duly applied 


for authority under section 20a of that 
act to issue $3,557,000 of consolidated 
first mortgage 5 per cent 50-year gold 
bonds. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 

The applicant was formed December 
22, 1896, by consolidation and merger of 
the Butler & Pittsburgh Railroad Com- 
pany and the Pittsburgh, Shenango & 
Lake Erie Railroad Company. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of the agree- 


ment of consolidation and merger the | 


applicant made*a mortgage under date 
of January 1, 1897, to the United States 


an issue of $10,000,000 of consolidated 


| first-mortgage 5 per cent 50-year gold 


bonds. 
Propose to Retire Bonds. 
Article VIII of the mortgage provides 


454,695.31 | that $4,800,000 of such bonds shall be 


375,295.60 | 


reserved for the purpose of retiring or 
providing, by exchange or otherwise, for 
$3,000,000 of first-mortgage bonds and 


$1,800,000 of consolidated first-mortgage 
| bonds of the Pittsburgh, Shenango & | 


Lake Erie Railroad Company. 

Prior to the effective date of the 
transportation act, 1920, the trustee un- 
der the mortgage had exchanged $1,- 


| 24° 900 of the applicant’s bonds for $17,- 
| Ovd of the first-mortgage bonds and $1,- 
226,000 of the consolidated first-mort- | 


gage bonds, leaving outstanding $2,983,- 
and 


gage bonds, a total of $3,557,000. 
retire these underlying bonds or to pro- 


bonds. 

The bonds to be issued will be dated 
January 1, 1897, will bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually, and will mature January 
1, 1947. 

Order Is Granted. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
publie interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
common carrier, and 
which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


| Omission Made in Article 
the year 1926 was regarded as attribu- 


On Banco Central de Chile 


In the issue of September 27, a de- 
scription of the first year’s operations 
of the Banco Central de Chile was pub- 

7. The concluding two 


port by the Federal Reserve Board were 
omitted. The final paragraph reads as 


On December 20, 1926, the board of 
directors authorized the opening of an 
agency in Valparaiso. It has not been 
possible for the Banco Central to open 
branches or agencies earlier, because it 
was necessary first to obtain a satisfac- 
tory organization of the central office, to 
establish an efficient system, and to pre- 
pare a well-trained staff of employes 
who could organize branches or agencies 
under the same system in all parts of 
the organization. 


at an estimate which would be more in 


collected, the Treasury prepared a bal- 
ance sheet setting forth its position at 
the end of each month in 1927. This 
balance sheet indicated that a deficit 
probably would result from the opera- 
tions of 1927, on account of the decline 
in current revenues, approximating 25,- 
800,000 pesos, of the necessity of 
liquidating the unpaid obligations carried 


, over from 1926, and of making large 


payments upon the public debt. 
To meet this situation the Executive 
called a Cabinet meeting, at which it was 


floating debt. 


pesos. During the rest of this year it 
is estimated that an additional deficit 
of 19,000,000 pesos will occur. This 
figure was reached by estimating that 
ordinary revenues would be 10 per cent 


less than the amount originally antici- | 


pated and that extraordinary revenues 
would decline even more. 


The Executive emphasizes the Govern- | 


Ee f 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


First Mortgage Notes | 
BEARING tNTERES7 Al 6°; 
Secured on Residences in D C 

| vain MEKEEVER™®GOSS 


| INCORPORATED: 
| Member Mortgage Hankers Asan. of America 


| Washington, D. C. 


bonds, series AC. 





$100, principal amount, of bonds 


| been purchased 
recently by the applicant, which has also | 


| decided to reduce expenditures in all de- , 
| partments—especially by the reduction | 

of personnel—and to postpone the pay- | 
' ment of some items of the internal and | 
As a result of these econ- | 
omies the deficit for the first six months ; 
of 1927 was reduced to about 6,000,000 | 


—_—— — 
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Securities 


Authority Given Boston & Maine Ra 
To Refund Donds Issued to Government 


lroad 


New Securities to Be Taken by Syndicate of Bankers Now 
Owning Original Obligations. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad was au- 
thorized to $30,942,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, in a 


issue 


| report and order made public by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission, Sep- 
tember 27 in Finance Docket No. 6503. 
The purpose of the issue, in part, is 
to refund $26,980,000 of bonds originaliy 
issued by the railroad company to the 
United States Government and purchased 


| by a syndicate of bankers who will ex- 


change them for the new bonds. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4 of the Commission, dated September 
22, follows: 
The Boston & Maine Railroad, a com- 
mon carrier by railroad engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to issue $30,942,- 
000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold 
No formal objection 


to the granting of the application has 
been presented to us. 


Among the various bonds issued by 


| the applicant, $29,298,500, bearing inter- | 


est at 6 per cent and originally issued 
to the United States Government, will 


| be due January 1, 1929. Of these bonds, 
| $26,980,000 
Trust Company of New York, securing | 


were purchased from the 
Government by .a syndicate of bankers, 


which now owns them and has agreed | 


to exchange them for an equal amount 


|- of the proposed bonds upon payment by 


the applicant of $9.75 cash for each 


ex- 
changed, or on the basis of 90.25 per 
cent of par for the bonds to be received 
from the applicant. 


Plan to Refund Securities. 


The remaining amount, $2,318,500, has 
from the Government 


purchased on various dates between 
September 1° and October 21, 1926, at 


| not more than par, $1,644,000 of 5 per 


cent bonds that are convertible into 
prior-preference stock. These were is- 
sued pursuant to its general readjust- 
ment plan, consummated in 1926, and | 
will mature February 2, 1940, May 1 
1940, and September 1, 1941. 

In order to reimburse its treasury in 
part for the expenditures made in such 
purchases of bonds, and to enable it to 


>| 


refund the $26,980,000 of 6 per cent 
| bonds, the applicant seeks authority to 


issue $30,942,000 of bonds. | 


The proposed bonds are to be issued’| 
under a mortgage dated December ay) 
1919, made by the applicant to the Old | 
Colony Trust Company and S. Parkman | 
Shaw, jr., trustees. They will be issued | 


! in the form of coupon bonds in the de- 


nomination of $1,000, registrable as to | 
principal, and as fully registered bonds 


. bonds will be 
| their authentication. 


in denominations of $1,000, 
$10,000, and $25,000, and in multiples of 
$25,000. The coupon bonds will be dated 
September 1, 1927, ind the 
dated as of 


registered 
the date of 


All the bonds will bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually, and will mature September 
1, 1967. They will be subject to redemp- 
tion on any imterest date before maturity 
at a premium of 7.5 per cent and ac- 
crued interest until September 1, 1947, 
and at a premium of 5 per cent after 
that date. 

Enables Saving in Interest. 

Arrangements have been made to sell 
$3,962,000 of the proposed issue at 90,25 
per cent of par to the syndicate with 


| which the exchange of the $26,980,000 of 


bonds is to be made. The proceeds of 
the sale will be available for making the 
cash payment required in connection with 
the bonds exchanged, it being the ap- 
plicant’s object to accomplish the re- 
funding Operation with as little change 
in its eash position a’ possible. 

Upon the basis on which the bonds are 
to be disposed of the annual interest cost 
to the applicant will be approximately 
5.614 per cent. Whe applicant represents 
that the proposed issue will result ina 
saving in interest, postponement of ma- 
turity for many years, and will be of gen- 
eral advantage to its credit and_ financial 
ability. It comsiders it desirable to avoid 


a distribution to the vublic of the bonds | 


held by the syndicate. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
$30,942,000 of bonds by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for lawful objects within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, Which are nec- 
essary and appropriat: for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it of 


service to the public as a common aar- | 


rier, and Which will no impair its ability 
to perform that service, and (b) is rea- 
sonably necessary and appropriate for 
such purposes. 
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Finance 


Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published September 27, 1927 


| 
\ 
| "Estate of C. W. Crews, Kate Downing 

Crews, Administratrix, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 981. 
Where a contract for the sale of a 
| farm, executed by both the owners of 
| the fee and the owner of a life-estate 
| therein,  provided' that the life-owner 
| should vreceive all interest and benefit 
| from the principal purchase price dur- 
|ing his life, and the fee owners were 
entitled to none.of the proceeds nor the 
use thereof during his life, the initial 
| payment under the contract made to 
| the ecomamon agent of both grantors was 
a payment to, and a receipt thereof by, 
the owner of the life estate. 

And where such contract further pro- 
vided that the owner of the life-estate 
should be reimbursed, out of the first 
payments of the principal purchase price, 
for improvements to the farm made by 
; him, the initial payment, which was less 
, than the cost of such improvements, was 

a partial return of c&pital and not tax- 

able income. 

Davis Warn Company, Inc., Petitioner, v. 
Comnnissioner. Docket No. 6885, 
Where a corporation, organized on 

March 1, 1921, filed its returns on a cal- 

endar-year basis and the return included 

the income from organization to Decem- 
ber 31, 1921; held, that such return is 

a return for a full taxable year of 12 
|months and it is entitled as an excess- 
| profits credit to the entire specific, ex- 
| emption of $3,000, plus an amount equal 
| to 8 per cent of its invested capital, 
| averaged over the full taxable year of 
| 12 months. 
| Hughes Coal Company, Petitioner, v. 

Commnissioner. Docket No. 7142, 

Reduction of officer’s salary approved. 

Rates of depreciation, with respect to 
mine. ears, mining machines, and miners’ 
houses determined. 

Gem Theatre Company, Petitioner, 
Commniissioner. Docket No. 9264, 
Item determined to be part of peti- 

tioner’s gross income. 


Ve 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 


write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
An appropriate order will be entered. | States Daily. 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY s INDUSTSIAL 


=> 


Invited 


E. Hi. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St, 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bidg. 


‘CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E.¢C. 2 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St | 





Business 


‘ 


A Business Within a 


T HE production of supplies for use with National 
Cash Registers is in itself a manufacturing busi- 
ness of no small proportions. 


In our printing plant at Dayton, which has been 
said to be the largest private plant in the world, a 
million and a half dollars worth of supplies are pre- 
duced each year. 


These supplies include the receipt. paper rolls 
which make it possible for naverchants to give cus- 
tomers a receipt on every sale. They include sales 
books, restaurant guest checks, detail strip rolls, 
record books and many miscellaneous items. 


The right type of supplies are essential to the 
merchant who wants to get the greatest value from 
his National Cash Register system. And to make sure 
that he will get that service we have built up during 
the past 45 years what is really a business within a 
business—the business of furnishing the best sup- 
plies at the lowest cost. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Olio 
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Taxation 


Trustee Bears Tax 
On Income of Trust 


Prior to Distribution | 47pelant, f 


| Company 


Trusteeships 


Denied Right to Appeal Finding 
Of Deficiency in Tax of Affiliated Concern 


or Which Over-Assessment Was Determined, 


Is Found to Be No Party to Case. 


Principal and Interest Not | CAUGHEY-JOSSMAN COMPANY y, CoMMIS- 


Dispersed to Beneficiaries 
Until Two Years After 
Receipt of Funds. 


GrorGe G. CLARK, ANNIE M. Morse, AND 
WALKER L. Husk, TRUSTEES, ESTATE 
or CHARLES H. CUMMINGS, DECEASED, 
vy. COMMISIIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 7927. 
Fiduciary income is taxable to trus- 

tees, and not to beneficiaries, 
trustees received income during the tax- 
able year but made no distribution of 
principal or interest until two years 
later, the Board Tax Appeals held 
herein, construing section 219(a) (4) of 
the 1921 Revenue Act. 

Where, .under the terms of the trust, 
distribution maygbe made to other than 
exempt corporations, the Board held the 
income not exempt. 

Henry Herrick Bond for the peti- 
tioner and A. R. Marrs for the Commis- 
sioner. 

Henry Herrick Bond, Esq., for the pe- 
titioners. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

This proceeding is for the redetermi- 
nation of a deficiency in income tax pro- 
posed to be assessed by the respondent 
for the year 1921. The respondent de- 
termined that the income of a trust of 
which they were trustees was taxable to 
them as trustees, under the provisions 
of section 219 of the Revenue Act of 
1921. The petitioners contend that the 
income of the trust was in 1921 held by 
the trustees under the terms of the trust 
to be distributed to charities and was 
taxable if at all, to the beneficiaries un- 
der section 219(a)(4) of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, but that since the benefi- 
ciaries are admittedly exempt, no tax is 
assessable. 

Pertinent Provisions 

Of Will Listed 
Findings of Fact: Petitioners are 

trustees under the will of Charles H. 

Cummings, deceased. The pertinent pro- 

Visions of that will are: 

After the duties, directions and re- 
quirements imposed upon the trustees by 
the provisions of this item of this will 
have been performed and the expenses 
of carrying out the same and the service 
of the trustees therefor have been paid, 
I direct the trustees to hold the trust 
fund derived from and under this resi- 
duary item of this will, including any 
and all funds which have or may come 
into the residue of my estate as pro- 
vided in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
items thereof, and as they can, in their 
judgment and discretion, so do ad- 
vantageously, give, expend, dispose of 
and distribute the principal thereof and 
income therefrom to, for, in and among 
such charitable, fraternal, benevolent and 
educational. uses, purposes, societies, in- 
stitutions, assbciations and corporations, 
public or private within the State of 
New Hampshire as they in their discre- 
tion shall select and designate, and in 
such portions and sums and at such time 
or times and in such manner and ways 
and with such limitations as to use as 
they, my trustees shall deem proper. 
beneficial and expedient. 

During the vear in 1921, certain income 
from the trust property came inte the 
hands of the trustees. The amount of 
this income was $3,732.64. No distribu- 
tion was made in that year by the trus- 
tees to the beneficiaries, but in the year 
1923 the trustees made distribution to cer- 
tain admittedly charitable corporations 
as follows: 

April 10, 1923-—-Laconia 
Assn., Laconia, N. H., 
1923—Merideth Public Library, Meri- 
deth, N. H., $500; July, 1923—New 
Hampshire Orphan’s Home, $2,000. 

The income at the end of the year 1921 
Was carried on the books of the trust to 
income account and not to principal ae- 
count. 

In the interval between the time of the 
receipt of the in 1921 and the 
time of the distribution thereof to the 
charitable beneficiaries in 1923, the trus- 
tees had conferences relative to the se- 
lection of the recipients of the distribu- 
tion and weighed the merits of the par- 
ticular institutions under consideration. 
The three mentioned above were selected 
on account of their particular merits 
and on account of the interest of the tes- 
tator in them. 

Opinion by Phillips: Petitioner’s coun- 
sel contends that the income in question 
is not taxable to the trustees on 
grounds: (1) that the income falls 
within section 219 (a) (4) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921 “income which 
to be distributed to the beneficiaries pe- 
riodically, whether or not at regular in- 
tervals” or (2) that the income was to 
be distributed to exempt corporations 
and falls within the decision of the Board 
in Appeals of Sage, 6 B. T. A. 36 (The 
United States Daily, Index Page 4218, 
Vol. I), and the decision of the Federal 
district court in Slocum v. Bowers, 15 
Fed. (2nd) 400 (The United States Daily. 
Index Page 2507, Vol. I), since affirmed 
by the United States Circuit Gourt of 
Appeals of the Second Circuit in Bow- 
ers v. Slocum. - 

There is in the will ro provision for 
the periodical distribution of income. 
Principal and income are treated as one. 
The trustees are to distribute both “in 
such portions and sums and at such time, 
or vuimes, and in such manner and ways 
and with such limitations as to use as 
they shall deem proper, beneficial and 
expedient.” 
must be distributed periodically goes too 
far, for since income and principal are 
to be distributed alike. it implies that 
the principal must be distributed period- 
ically. 
will. 

There must also considered that 
portion of section 219(b) providing that 
in cases under paragraph (4) of subdivi- 
sion (a) there shall be included in com. 
puting the net income of the beneficiary 


of 


Hospital 
$1,000; July, 


income 


two 


as 1s 


be 


where | 


The argument that income | 


We see no such direction in the 


SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 

or Tax Appeats, No. 7043. 

A company, a member of an affiliated 
| group, against which a deficiency had 
‘been determined, had no right of appeal 
to the Board of Tax Appeals if the no- 
tice of determination had been sent to 
another company of the group and not 
to it, the Board held herein, construing 
the effect of sections 27(a) and 240 of 
the 1924 Act. 

The words “a consolidation” following 
the name of the petitioner company in 
the caption of the petition, it was held, 
did not make the other company a party 
to the proceed'ng where the Commis- 
sioner, in auditicg the returns of 


ficiency in the case of one and an over- 
assessment as to the other. 
of deficisney was sen: to the company 
———— - ————_—_—_—___—_——_——_—~< 


two | 
aftiliated companies, determined a de- | 
/ 


The notice | 


in whose case the overassessment was 
determined and that cor pany filed a pe- | 


| tion contesting the correctness of the de- 


1 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





| “Caughey-Jossman 
| notice contained the following statement: 


| ficiency. | 
J. K. Starr for the petitioner and T. M. | 


Wilkins for the Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
lows: 
Findings 
July 17, 
dressed 


Under date of 
Commissioner ad- 
deficiency to the 
Company,” which 


of Fact: 
1925, the 
a notice of 


“An examination of your income and 
profits tax return and those of your af- 
filiated company for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, has resulted in a determi- 
nation of a deficiency in the tax and 
penalty amounting to $5,163.63 and $2,- 
581.81, respectively, as shown in the at- 
tached statement.” 

The statement attached to the notice 
of deficiency reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF RETURNS EXAMINED AND RESULTING TAX LIABILITY. 
Returns Examined. 


Name of Company. 
Caughey-Jossman Co., Detroit, Michigan 


American Elevator & Storage Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Form 
1120-1031-1103 
1120 


Year 
1918 


Resulting Tax Liability. 


Name of Company. 


Over- 
Penalty assessment 


Additional 
Tax 


Caugher-Jossman Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Fiscal year, June 30, 
American Elevator & Storage Company 
Fiscal year, June 50, 


The. adjustments 
above additional tax liability are based | 
upen the reports of the Revenue Agent | 
dated March 29 and May 26, 1924, cop- 
ies of which have previously been fur- | 
nished you. | 

The overassessment shown above is | 
barred by the operation of the Statute 
of Limitations and cannot be allowed. 

Nineteen hundred eighteen return 
filed May, 1923. 

In connection with the above results 
careful consideration has been given the 
statement made in your claim for 
fund of $1,752.71. 

In accordance with the agreement 
reached at the conference held in this 


re- 


resulting in the ¢— 
| Bureau 


| missioner 
; man Company a so-called 30-day letter | 


$5,163.65 
$5.163.63 
25, 


in 


1925, 


your 


June 
forth 


of 
set 


date 
as 


under 
the contentions 
brief dated June 3, 
allowed. 

The 50 per cent penalty as indicated 
in Bureau letter dated May 9, 1925, 
subject to an offer in 
through the office of the Collector 
Internal Revenue for your district. 

Prior to the issuance of 
mentioned notice of deficiency the Com- 
addressee the Caughey-Joss- 


under date of May 9, 1925, which letter 
had attached to it a statement which 


' contained, among other things, the fol- 
-4 lowing: 


SCHEDULE 1—Adjustment of Tax for Fiscal Years. 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1918, 
Total tex computed under 1917 Act, Schedule Revenue Agents’ Report 


dated May 26, 1924 
Total tax computed under 
dated May 26, 1924 


1918 Act, Schedule 10, Revenue Agents’ Report 


6/12 of tax computed under 1917 Act 


6/12 of tax computed under 1918 Act 


. 
wetet tx 2... 


SCHEDULE 2—Allocation of Total Tax. 


Name of Company. 
Caughey-Jossman Company 
American Elevator & Storage Company 


Per-Cent 
61.2125 


5 OMe 


38.7875 


Amount 
$8,322.96 
5,273.87 


$13,596.33 


100 


SCHEDULE 3—Computation of Tax Liability. 


Caughey-Jossman Company. 
Correct tax liability ....... 


Original tax assessed (Form 1120) 2... ...cccsceesecess 


Original tax assessed (Form 1031) 
Total tax assessed 
Overassessment....... 


Computation of Tax Liability. 


American Elevator & Storage Company. 
Correct tax liability previously assessed 


Original tax... AF, ESTATE OT 
MEMOIR Fis sss Geb a WRIST Aa ae w oe Des 


Additional. tax to be assessed ....65.56 6c ccssvesccc cscs 


Additional penalty assessed ....9..... 
Under date of September 11, 1925, 

petition was filed which, omitting the 

propositions of law, is as follows: 

United States Board of Tax Appeals. 
Appeal of the Caughey-Jossman Co., a 
consolidation, 5075 Grand River Ave.. 
Detroit, Mich. Petition: 

The above named taxpayer hereby ap- 
peals from the determination of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue set forth 
in his deficiency letter IT-CRA-ECE-60D 
dated July 17, 1925, and as the basis of 
its appeal sets forth the following: 

1. The taxpayer is a, Michigan corpor- 
that part of the income which is dis- 
tributable to such beneficiary. 

If any meaning is to be given to this 
provision in construing paragraph (a) 
(4) it must be that the latter paragraph 
implies a known beneficiary, which would 
exclude the instant ease from that para- ! 
graph. 

Furthermore, in setting aside the re- | 
siduary estate in the hands of trustees | 
instead of directing its distribution by 
the executors, it seems clear that testator 
intended that the distribution should not 
take place for some time. In the ab- 
sence of any provision for the separate | 
distribution of income, this confirms the 
conclusion to be drawn from the language | 
of the will that any income or accretions 
to the principal fund are to be treated as 
part of the entire fund. In such cir- | 
cumstances, it becomes impossible to say 
that any distribution is either principal 
or income, for it is merely a distribution | 
of a part of a whole consisting of both. 

Nor does the instant cas. fall within 
Appeal of Sage, supra, or Bowers v. | 
Slocum, supra, where it clearly appeared 
that all of the income must go to cor- | 
porations of the character described in 
section 219 (b). Here the beneficiaries 
of the trust are not so confined. 


a O——_——_ 


| justing 


| Jossman 


epi ca 88,522.96 
$6,680.68 
1,879.97 plaka aes 
8.560.65 
237.69 


Penalty 


$2,656.93 


110.24 


$5,163.63 


$2,581.81 


ation with principal office at 5075 Grand 
River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

2. The deficiency letter, a copy of 
which is attached, was mailed to the tax- 
payer on July 17, 1925. 

3. The taxes in controversy 
come and profits taxes for the 
year ending June 30, 1918, and are less 
than $10,000.00, to-wit: $5,163.65, and 


are in- 


| $2,581.81 penalty. 


4. The determination of tax contained 
in the said deficiency letter is based 
upon the following errors: 

(1) The determination of tax liability 
against the subsidiary company by 
methods used in determining tax liabil- 
ity against a consolidation where the 
statute of limitations has run against 
the parent company, instead of its de- 
termination without consolidation. 

(2) The disallowance of officers sal- 
aries claimed where no salaries were 
paid because no income was earned ac- 
cording to books, but large earnings 
were shown by revenue agents after ad- 
income between corporations. 

(3) The assessment of. penalties for 
delinquency in filing return according 
to the provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1917 instead of the Revenue Act of 1918 
for return for a fiscal year ending in 
1918. 


rf 


5. The facts upon which taxpayer re- 


| lies as the basis of its appeal are as fol- 


lows: 

The American Elevator & Storage 
Company was organized July 26, 1917. 
Its books for the first part year showed 
no earnings. No salaries were author 
ized or paid officers. The Department 
consolidated this company and Caughey- 
Company and the Revenue 


| Agent adjusted income of the two com- 


That the | 


trustees should some two years after the | 


year involved make a distribution of a 

part of the fund to corporations within 

the limitation, seems to us immaterial. 
Reviewed by the Board. 


panies so as to show a large income for 
the American Elevator & Storage Com- 
pany. Taxpayer now claims that rea. 


| sonable salary allowances should be made 
| officers from adjusted income. 


Decision will be entered for the re- | 


spondent. 
September 22, 1927. 


Summary of tax deci- 
sions by the Board of Tax 
Appeals will be found on 
Page 7. 


Wherefore, the taxpayer respectfully 
prays that this Board may heat and de 
termine its appeal. 

CAUGHEY-JOSSMAN CO. 
L. J. SIMPSON, 
Secy.-Treas. 

State of Michigan, County of Wayne, 
SS.: 

L. J. Simpson, being duly sworn, says 
that he is the Secretary and Treasurer 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.J 


1925, have been dis- | 


is | 
compromise, | 
of | 


the aboye- | 


fiscal | 


+ 
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LLAB! are printed so that they can be cut out and* pasted on Standard 
Library-lndex and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually env 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


NCOME: Fiduciary: Exemption: Sec. 219(a)(4), 1921 Act.—Fiduciary in- 


come held taxable to trustees, and n&t to beneficiaries, where trustees re- 
ceived income during taxable year but made no distribution of principal or in- 


terest until two years later, because distribution may be made to other than 
exempt corporation, income held not exempt.—George G..Clark, et al., Trustees, 


v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2138, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


URISDICTION: Board: Appeals: Secs. 274(a), 240, 1924 Act.—No right of 
* appeal to Board where company, mewhber of affiliated group, against, which 
deficiency had been determined, if notice of determination had been sent to 


another company of group and not to it. 


Words “a consolidation” following 


name of petitioner company in caption of petition did not make other company 
party to proceeding where Commissicner, in auditing returns of two affiliated 
companies, determined deficiency in case’of one and overassessment in case of 
other.—Caughey-Jossman Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 


Page 2138, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision ,will be clted or relied upon by any 
yticer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from 


'nternal Revenue. 


regulations of Commissioner of 


| W illis-Cam pbell Act Found to Have Made 


| Distilling Plant and Warehouses Obsolete 


—EE 


Board of Tax Appeals Sustains Claim for Loss as to 
1921; Taxable Income Received from Sale of Whiskey. 


| FREDERICK C. RENZIEHAUSEN Y. COMMIS- 
| SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, HENRY 

SCHUETZ, JR. Y. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 

TERNAL REVENUE, Board. oF TAX AP- 

PEALS, Nos. 10658 ANp 7458. 

Reiterating the that 
losses growing out of the obsoles- 
cence of trade marks and other in- 
tangibles by the Eighteenth Anend- 
ment ave not allowable, the Board of 
Tax Appeals, herein, also denied 
claims for bosses the same 
properties were used in trade wntil 
November 28, 1921, under different 
methods and to a different clientele. 

The petitioner's distilling 
plant, other thank its bonded ware- 
houses, was held to have been ren- 
ercd obsolete by the passage of the 
Willis-Campbell Act November 
23, 1921, and the continued refusal 
of the Commissioner to issue pe rnvits 
for the manufact of medicnal 
whisky. 

The publication of the. full text of 
the decision was begin in the issue 
of September aud is concluded 
as follows: 

However, it is apparent that the pas- 
| sage-of the Willis-Campbell Act, on No- 
| vember 23, 1921, and the continued re- 
| fusal of the Commissioner of Internal 
| Revenue to issue permits for the manu- 
| facture of medicinal whisky, precluded 
| the possibility of any further A for 
| these warchouses than for the ‘storage 

of the whisky on hand on November 
| 23, 1921. For this reason, we are of 
the opinion 
Willis-Campbell Act marked the begin- 


principle 


hone 
wnere 


entire 


on 


tre 


>~ 
why 


ning of the obsolescence of these ware- | 


houses. 


| Warehouses Are In 


| State Of Obsolescence 
When the whisky in these warehouses 


has been finally withdrawn, the latter | 


— have no useful purpose in_ peti- 
| tioner’s business, and because of type 
| of construction they cannot be adapted 
| or converted to any other purpose than 
the storage of whisky in bulk. This lat- 
ter fact, coupled with those of location 
and cost of demolition, indicate that at 
the close of the obsolescence period tne 
| value of these warehouses will be nil 
obsolescence period in terms of yéed:- 
since it is impossible to foretell th: 
length of time which will pass befoi: 
the whisky will be withdrawn. A méas 
ure, then, to determine the annual de 
duction for obsolescence, other than that 
of effluxion of time, must be applied 
here. ¢ 
The warehouses in question had a « 
tal capacity of 55,000 barrels; and 
while there is no evidence in the reew:: 
bearing directly on this point, we a: 
inclined to believe, from suéh facts a: 
we have, that this capacity did not ex 
ceed the normal needs of the busines- 
The evidence shows that no whisky wa. 
| manufactured between May, 1917, ana 
December 381 of that year, because oi 
| the restrictions imposed by the ‘Foc 
Control” acts upon the use and trane- 
portation of cereals and grains for bev 
erage purposes; and that on January 1 
1918, there were 35,365 barrels 0’ 
whisky stored in these warehouses. 
Had it not been for the restrictic 
imposed by the ‘Food Control’ aci: 
| petitioner could have continued to man 
| ufacture whisky during 1917, and th 
| quantity of whisky on hand at Januar: 
1, 1918, would have been greater by a 
least the normal production of the fa! 
and winter distilling season of 1917 
Considering these circumstances in con 
junction with what is common’ knowl 
edge—that ~cserve facilities are indis 


‘ 


| 


pensable in a growing manufacturing | 


| business—we are led to the conclusion 
that the total 
houses was needed in petitioner’s busi- 
ness. 


Whisky Withdrawals 


Diminished Usefulness 
| The situation confronting this peti- 
| tioner, then, on November 23, 1921, when 
| the Willis-Campbell Act was passed, was 
precisely one in which the useful and 
| valuable capacity of the four bonded 
warehouses was reduced from 55,000 to 
27,393 barrels, with definite indications 
that no greater capacity could be used, 
or would be needed, in the future, and 
| that as the whisky, then on hand, was 
withdrawn the useful and valuable ca- 
| pacity would be correspondingly | dis- 
| minished. 


| The deduction for obsolescence, we be- 
lieve, like those for depreciation and de- 


\ 


‘ 
‘ 


that the passage of the | 


It is impracticable to measure the 


capacity of the ware. | 


pletion, shouid be based upon actualities, 


| aS nearly:as that may be possible; and 


this is necessary if the deduction is to 
be a ‘“‘reasonable” one as the statute con- 
templates. To require that the entire 
Gbsolescence should be spread and de- 
ducted from income as the remaining 


27,393 barrels of whisky, at the close of | 


1921, are withdrawn, would result in 
postponing the entire obsolescence de- 
duction to years subsequent to 1921, 
when as a matter of fact obsolescence 
Was sustained in that year to the extent 
of the reduction in the useful and valu- 
able capacity of the warehouses. 

In view of the foregoing, it is our opin- 
ion that the petitioner is entitled to a 
deduction, for 1921, for obsolescence of 
the warehouses, in an amount represent- 


ing the same proportion of the depre- | 
| crated cost as the number of barrels 


resenting the reduction in the useful and 
valuable capacity, plus the number of 


barrels withdrawn from November 24, to | 
| December 31, 1921, to-wit: 27,607, bears | 


to 55,000; and that for 1922 petitioner is 
entitled to a like deduction b 
the proportion which the number of bar- 
rels withdraw during bag year, to-wit: 
1,761, bears to 55,000, ok in such manner 
that when the- entire amount of the 
whisky has been withdrawn the entire 
cost of the buildings shall be returned 
by way of obsolescence and depreciation. 

The fifth issue in Renziehauson’s ap- 
peal, which is altérnative to the four 


AUTHORIZED STATEMEN1S UNLY ARE PRESENTED MEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


BEING ~ 


DAILY. 


y 


Prohibition 


——— ee 


|} preceding it, is that vespondent erred | 


in refusing to permit deductions from 
the income for 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921, 
for obsolescence of the tangible and in? 
tangible properties of the Large Dis- 
tilling Company; ahd for reasons given 
in our consideration of the first four is- 
sues, we held the respondent committed 
error only in respect of his denial of a 
deduction, for 1921, for obsoleseene of 
the four bonded warehouses. 

The sixth issue in Renziehausen’s ap- 
peal and the first issue of Henry Schuetz, 
Jr., is that respondent erred in refusing 
to permit deductions for obsolescence of 
good will in computing the income of the 








ep- | 


ed upon‘ 


partnership of Schuetz, Renziehausen & 
Company for 1918, 1919 and 1920. The 
issue has already been decided adversely 
to the petitioners in Red Wing Malting 
Company v. Levi M. Willcuts, Collector, 
15 Fed. (2nd) 626, and in Appeal of 
Manhattan Brewing Company, 6 B. T. A. 
952, and upon authority of these cases we 
find respondent’s action in denying the 
claimed deductions is proper. 


Error Committed Only 


| With Respect To 1921 


At the hearing the parties placed in 


evidence a joint exhibit showing the cost | 


of the physical properties of the Large 


Distilling Company at January 1, 1918, || 


and the depreciation sustained in 1918, 
1919, 1920, nd 1921; and the respondent 
tions for depreciation in those 
Renziehausen is entitled for depreciation 


of the physical assets of the Large Dis- 


tilling. Company is $16,224.15 for 1918 | 


and $16,175.70 for each of the years 1919 
and 1920. 


For 1921-the petitioner is entitled to 


a - deduction - fer: depréciation, including | 


obsolescence of the bonded warehouses, 


in the amount of $50,088.70, and to no | 


further deduction for depreciation of the 
other physical assets enumerated in the 


findings of fact, because the deduction | 


allowed for that year, in this opinion, 
for obsoleteness, is inclusive of deprecia- 
tion. 


For 1922 Renziehausen is entitled to a | Bl 
| through the organization of, the Large 


deduction for depreciation, including. ob- 
solescence, of the bonded warehouses, in 
the amount of $2,827.33. 
of the seventh issue 
appeal. 

Alleged Profit In 1921 


Erroneously Included 

The eighth issue in Renziehausen’s ap- 
peal is that respondent erred in including 
in income for 1920 an alleged profit of 
$31,015.50 from the sale of certain 
whisky. At the hearing respondent con- 


S 


| ceded crror as to this issue; and the par- 


ties stipulated that as a result of this 
adjustment‘the net income shown in the 
deficiency notice for 1921 and 1922 should 


spectively. 

The ninth issue in Renziechausen’s 
appeal is that respondent erred in re- 
fusing to tax the profit from the sale 
of certain whiskey in 1922 as a capital 
gain at 124% per cent, as provided in 
section 206 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
The whiskey in question was that which 
had been carried on the books of the 
Large Distilling Company: in the account 


This disposes | 
in Renziehausen’s | 


| or withdrawn by the 





captioned “Old. Whiskey.” Petitioner 
contends that this whiskey was not a 
part of stock in trade, but his own in- 
vestment, which had been held for profit 
for more than two years at the date of 
the sale; and that the profit derived 
from the sale thereof in 1922 is a capi- 
tal gain, subject to tax at 12% per cent. 

Section 206 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, so far as material here, reads as 
follows: 

“That for the purpose of this title: 

“(1) The term “capital gain” means 
taxable gain from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets consummated after De- 
cember 31, 1921; 

“(6) The term “Capital assets” as used 
in this section means property acquired 
and held by the taxpayer for profit or 
investment for more than two _ years 
(whether or not connected with his trade 
or business), but does not include prop- 
erty held for personal use or consump- 
tion of the taxpayer or his family, or 
stock in trade of the taxpayer or other 
property of a kind which would properly 


| be included in the inventory of the tax- 


payer if on hand at the close of the 
taxable year.” 

Renziehausen, for ‘he and the Large 
Distilling Company are the same per- 
son, was engaged in the business of «- 
tilling and selling whiskey, and as in- 


| cidents to the conduct of such business, 


conceded error in failing to allow deduc- | me neue, Se Seen Ue Eeaenes. Oho 


years. | 
The deduction to which the petitioner | 


own plant whenever warehouse receipts 
were available for purchase, and he ma- 
tured the excess of each season’s pro- 
duction and sold it to the trade. 


Petitioner Also Engaged 


| In Trading In Whisky 


The petitioner was engaged in more 
than a distilling business; he was also 
trading in whiskey. Whiskey was his 
stock in trade. Beginning in 1908, the 
excess preduction of each distilling sea- 


| son was charged on the books of the 


Large Distilling Company to the “Old 
Whiskey” account. 


As this whiskey matured, or perhaps 


| in some cases prior to complete ma- 


turity, the whiskey was sold by, and 


Distilling Company. It is not in evi- 
dence whether the profits from the sale 
of this whiskey, as sales were made in 
prior years, were included in the earn- 
ings of the Large Distilling Company, 
petitioner, or 
credited to his account. 

The whiskey sold in 1922 was a part 
of the whiskey carried in this account 
and represented the accumulation of ex- 
cess production of several distilling sea- 
sons. It was property of a kind which 
would properly have been included in 
the petitioner’s inventory, had it been 
on hand at the close of the year 1922, 


| and, therefore, does not -ome within the 
be increased $1,637.14 and $5,248.44, re- | 


statutory definition of capital assets. 
Petitioner makes the alternative con- 
tention that all of the income of the 
Large Distilling Company for 1922 
should be treated as capital gain, since 
the business was being liquidated from 
November, 1921, and the inventory be- 
came a frozen capital asset when liqui- 
dation began. But neither does this 
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Our Supply of Bound Volumes for 
March 4, 1926, to March 3. 1927. 


~* 


Is Exhausted 


wt 


Put Your Order in NOW 
for the Bound Volumes 
of This Current Year 


« 


‘ 


Orders for bound yolumes of The United States Daily during the 
first year grew to such proportions that eur supply is gone. 


We suggest, therefore, that if you desire bound volumes for 
the second year (March 4, 1927, to March 3, 1928), your order 
should be entered now. 


Every two months bound volume subscribers receive by pre- 
paid express. the previous two months’ issues bound in black cloth 
with leather corners and gold stamping. The price of this service 


on regular paper, \six volumes annually, is $75, in advance. 


If 


printed on rag paper (which will last for centuries) the charge, is 


$100 a year. 


Orders are being received now. 


Since we can’t reprint news- 


papers which have been published between March 4, 1927, and 


now, we must take these from stock and the stock is limited. 


We 


therefore can only promise. to-fill orders coming in now while we 


have the papers. 


If you are interested-in keeping The United States Daily in 


permanent form, may we have your 
specify whether you want the Rag 


order ? 


Please remember to 
Paper Centuries Edition at 


$100 a year, or the regular-paper edition at $75 a year. 


BOUND VOLUMES DEPARTMENT 


The United States Dailu 


Established March 4, 1926 


Washington 
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Commerce 


Rise Is Predicted | 
In Foreign Buying | 


By India Next Year 


Weiiilllle Avrt 

dz: 

cate Gain in Imports 
From America 


Acricultural Con- 
>»s Declared to Indi- 


Prediction that India will increase its 
purchases of foreign goods next year, 
particularly from the United States, as 
a result of the favorable progress of the 
1927 monsoon or rainy season, upon 
which thai country’s prosperity is said 
to depend, is made in a report to the 
Department of Commerce by Emmett A. 
Chapman of the Department’s Division 
of Regional Information, just made 
public. ' 

United States trade- with 
been marked by steady growth, 


India has 
accord- 


¢ yw to the report, which says direct ex- 


the first six 
$39,284,000, 
same period 


that country in 
1927 
753,000 in 


ports to 
months of 
against $24, 
of last year. 
Monsoon Believed Favorable. 

The report, in full text, follows: 

Present indications are that the. 1927 
monsoon, or rainy season, upon which 
the current prosperity of India depends, 
will be a successful one, making the sixth 
successive favorable monsoon for the 
Empire. A cable received from Trade 
Commissioner C. B. Spofford, Calcutta, 
states that rainfall to date has been 
generally normal throughout the greater 
part of the country. 

A siight but not serious deficiency is 
reported from Bengal, Bihar, Jaipur, 
Bikaner, and the northwest frontier, and | 
a slight excess has fallen in the eastern 
and central Provinces. An excess is re- 
ported in Orissa, but as yet crop dam- ; 
age has not been serious. A limited area 
to the south and southeast of Bombay, 
however, is badly in need of rain. In 
Gujat, where floods have been rathei 
vere, crops are being rapidly replanted 
on a large scale, and it is thought that 
a considerable part of the damage may 
be offset. 

The condition of standing crops 
throughout India, and particularly in 
Burma, is generally average to good and 
it appears assured that the country once 
more will be favored with bountiful har- 
vests. 


totaled 
the 


se- 


Crops Generally Larger. 

Crop forecasts for 1916-27 indicate 
that the yield of ‘wheat, linseed, rape, 
mustard, and sugar cane will be in ex- 
cess of that for 1925-26 and that the rice 
yield will be only slightly less. The cot- | 
ton crop fr 1926-27, it is estimated, will 
be about 90 per cent above that for 1925- 
26, and the ‘final 1926-27 estimate for the 
jute crop places the yield at 10,889,000 
bales, of about 94 per cent over that of 
the preceding year. 

Nothwithstanding the progress of mod- 
ern irrigation in India during recent | 
years, the well-being of the population | 
directly supported by agriculture, which: 
makes up about three-quarters of the 
total millions, still depends upon the 
success of, the annual monsoon. There 
is probably no country in the world where 
the jand is required to do so much for 
the support of its cultivators: 

After five years of favorable, mon- ,, 
soons India is at present basically’ pros~ 4 
perous. Money is plentiful and cheap | 
and the country is rapidly reaching the 
stage where it will be able to negotiate 
the major part of its development. financ- 
ing in the domestic market. 

Gain im Trade Predicted. 

Exports from the United States to 
India are growing steadily, and, in view 
of the favorable progress of this sea- 
son’s monsoon, it is likely that gains , 
will continue. Direct export of Ameri- 
can goods to India in the first half of 
1927 amounted in value to $39,284,000, 
as compared with $24,753,000 during the 
corresponding period of 1926. The ma- | 
jor part of this gain arose from increased 
shipments of American cotton to Indian 
mills, but substantiak increases were 
noted in various other lines, particularly 
in automotive products. 

In all probability India will increase 
its purchases of foreign goods during 
the coming year, and it is believed that 
the time is opportune for the introduc- 
tion of new lines. 


Claim of Obsolescence 


Of Distillery Is Allowed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
decreases, as compared with last year, 
were in the Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago Federal reserve districts. In the 
first half of September awards were in 
contention appear to us to be tenable. 

Whatever stock in trade the Large 
Distilling Company had on hand when 
liquidation commenced continued to be 
inventoriable stock in trade until dis- 
posed of. Its character was not in the 
least changed because of the fact that 
the business was in process of liquida- 
tion. We find no error in respondent’s 
action in refusing to treat the profit | 
derived from the sale of old whisky in 
1922 as a capital gain. 

The second issue in the ‘appeal of 
Henry Schuetz, Junior, is that respond- 
ent erred in determining a profit of 
$260.25 from the sale of certain real 
property in 1920. No evidence was ad- 
duced in support of this allegation of 
error, and the issue is not touched upon 
in the brief filed by the petitioner after 
the hearing. The fssue has been aban- 
doned, apparently, by the petitioner. 

Reviwed by the Board. ‘ 

In the appeal of Frederick C. Renzie- | 
hausen, Docket No. 10658, order of re- | 
determination will be entered. on 15 
notice, in accordance with Rule. 
50. 

In the appeal of 
Junior, Docket No. 7458, judgment will 
be entered for respondent as to the 
years 1918, 1920, 1921, and an order of 
dismissal as to the year 1919. 

September 17, 1927. 


Henry Schuetz, 


i 
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Automobiles 


| I nternational Trade ir in 2 Dair. y Products 


Has Shown Gradual. Rise Since World War 


W orld 


Shipments of Butter Established New Record 


in 


1926; Chief Sources Change Little. 


The international trade in butter 
cheese has risen since the World War, 

27 
De- 
text 


according to a statement September 
Foodstuffs the 
full 


Division of 
The 


by the 
partment of Commerce. 
of the statement follows: 

There has been a gradual upward trend 


since 1919 in the volume of the interna- | 


tional trade in butter and cheese. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1926 indicate 
the quantity of butter entering world 
trade in 1926 was the largest on record, 
but the quantity of cheese was some- 
what below that of the previous year. 
The quantity of butter entering world 
trade rose from an annual average of 
about 700,000,000 pounds during the five 
years preceding the World War to over 
930,000,000 pounds in 1926. 

World cheese trade increased from an 
annual average of about 535,000,000 
pounds in 1925, the 1926 cheese trade 
being slightly less than that of 1925. 
Immediately following the World War, 


Finances of Mexico 


Show Growing Deficit 


Congress Advised of Increase 
in Expenditures in Face of 
” Reduced Revenue. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


ment’s prompt payment of the service | 


of the foreign debt. At the beginning 
of the year, $5,346,422 were paid as in- 
terest on the direct debt, covering the 
second half of 1926, and $2,674,097 on 
the railway debt 
To meet the interest due on the debt for 


the first six months of 1927, payments 


for 


of $5,513,955 were made, but the pay- | 


ments for account of the national rail- 
ways for this period were postponed. 
The President states frankly that the 


decline infrevenues forced the Govern- | 
$781,812 from | 


ment to obtain a loan of 
the International Committee of Bankers 
in January, 1927, the loan being guar- 
anteed by the Bank of Mexico. This 
loan enabled the Government to 
the payments due by the National Rail- 
ways for the second haif.of 1926. In 
July, 1927, another loan of 
was obtained from the committee of 
bankers to complete payment on the 
service of the debt. This loan, which 
has no guarantee other than the credit of 


the Government, bears interest at 6 per | 
noninterest-bearing | 


cent. In addition, 
Treasury certificates in 
$250,000 were issued, 
demption of 4! per 
Caja de Prestamos. 


the amount of 
representing re- 
cent bonds of the 


iwerkhe postponement of payments upon 


the greater part of the internal debt, 
especially the bank debt, has relieved the 


balancing of the budget for 1928, in view 
of ,an arrangement whereby the banks 
agree to accept payments to be provided 
in the budgets for the year 1928 to 1934; 
inclusive, the heaviest payments being 
in the latter years. 


The plans proposed by the Treasury to 


stabilize the value of the silver coin with | 


relation to gold are also discussed in the 
President’s message. The most important 


item in this program is the demonetizing | 
of silver in sufficient amcunts to reduce | 
the surplus stocks of the peso and 50- 


centavo silver coins. On August 25, 1927, 
the first step was taken -by the melting 
down of the first § 850,000 pesos to b_ re- 
tired from circulation. 
presses gratification at the result of this 
policy, pointing to -the § per cent dis- 
count on silver in August as 
12.5 per cent in February. 

In estimating revenues and expedi- 
tures for 1928 the Government proposes 


+ . ae * : } 
o reduce administrative expe "eS ie ae 
t ea trative expenditures to | o¢ Commerce 


a minimum and to introduce more rigid 
control over disbursements by 
new budget methods. In view of 
uncertainty of revenues from the pet:o- 
leum industry receipts from that source 
will be entirely disregarded in the 1928 
estimates.~ In another 
sage the President pointed out that in 
1922 revenues from oil taxes constituted 
30 per cent of the entire revenues of the 
Government, as compared with 19 per 
cent in 1924, 11 par cent in 1926, and 
possibly only 8 per cent in 1927. 

The President announced that the Tar- 
iff Commission would be reorganized and 
instructed to study a more unified sys- 
tem of import and export duties, involv- 
ing the elimination of existing sur- 
charges and consular fees. The aim of 


the new commission will be a protective | 
commercial 


tariff which will “favor 
and industrial 
country.” 
Finally, the President announced that 
he would not ask for extraordinary 
powers te promulgate fiscal 
by Executive decrees. This decision is 
especially interesting, since such powers 


the 


development of the 


| have been voted annuaily to the Mexican 


President since 1917. 


| France Is Heavy Buyer 


Of Wool at Melbourne 


France has bee: n the hiadinw purchaser 
at the Melbourne wool sales, with - Japan 
also a strong buya, 
Agriculture is advised by the consul at 
Melbourne. Mr. Garrels. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Competition at 
sales has been 


the Melbourne wool 


keen and active, 


port from Japan. Values are on a par 
with previous sales at Sydney and Ade- 
laide. As compared with a vear 
merino .vates are 5 per cent higher 
crossbreds 10 per cent higher 


and 


and | 


that | 


| Tonnage 


the same period. | 


| Yost, 


| by the Department of Commerce. 


make | 


$2,000,000 | 


budget of this year and will permit the | freighters. ees 
| ment totaled 8,678,447 tons. 


Movement of other freight remained | 
| about the same 


| 2,705 


. 
| Country 
The message ex, | 


against 


means of | 
the | 


part of his mes- } 


| worth of 


legislati | larger imports were 
wistat | 
egisiation | most 


the Department of | 


with 
France the chief buyer, and strong sup- | 


ago | 


world movement of butter had dropped 
to less than 300,000,000 pounds and of 
cheese to a_ little 400,000,000 
pounds. 

The sources of world butter 
have changed but little. In the 
period the leading exporting, countries 
were, in the order named, Denmark, 
Russia, Australia, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, New Zealand, and _ Finland, 
while in 1926 they: were Denmark, Néw 
Zealand, the Netherlands, Australia, the 
Irish Free State, and Russia. 

In 1926, Denmark supplied about 30 
per cent of the world butter exports, 
70 per cent of its exports going to Great 
Britain, 24 per cent to Germany, and 3 
per cent to Switzerland. As is well 
known, Danish butter has a reputation 
for high quality and commands highest 
prices on the world markets. Exports 
from Denmark dropped to 81,000,000 
pounds in 1919, but have constantly in- 
creased and in 1926 amounted to over 
292,000,000 pounds. 


Traffic of ‘Soo’ Canal 


Declined i in August 


over 


gxports 
pre-war 


Year, However, Exceeds 


Same Period i in 1926. 


th rough 
Marie 


reduced. 


Tonnage passing the locks 


of the Sault Ste. 


was somewhat Tonnage for 


the navigat. ». months of the year, how- 


ever, is considerably .above the aggre- 
gate for the same period last year. 

The American Bartley F. 
stationed at Sault Ste. On- 
activities of the canal 


September 27 


Consul, 
Marie, 
tario, reviews the 
in advice made public 
full text of his advices follows: 

While the 
the American. and 
Sault: Ste. Marie, 


tonnage passing 


Canadian locks at 
Ontario, during’ ‘the 
month of August, 1927, was 2,000,000 
tons less than for the month of Au- 
gust, 1926, the total tonnage for the 
months of April, May, June, July and 
August, according to local press, is still 
3,000,000 tons more than for the same 
period of 1926. 

The freight tonnage in August was 
11,721,010, as compared with 13,776,- 
388 tons in August last year. 
nage for the season thus far is 
365,573, as against 50,453,706 for 
corresponding period last year. 

The blow to 


9 
53,- 


August tonnage 
ere shipments. 
10,684,548 tons of ore were carried 
through the locks by Great Lakes 
This year the iron ore move- 


as last year in August, 


with gmall increases in grain, flour, soft 


coal and general merchandise. 


During August, 1927, there were 
vessels passed 
American and Canadian locks, as com- 
pared with 5,226 in August, 1926. 


Australian Imports 


Of T extiles Iner 


ase 


ial for Ameri- 


can \Gaods Is Estimated at 
S10, 000.000 in 1926. 


Exports of textiles from the United 
States to Australia last year increased 
in value by $2,000,000, the Department 
announced on September 
24 based on advices from the Assistant 
American Trade Commissioner, Julian B. 
Foster, at Melbourne. 
statement in full! text: 

American manufecturers 
$10,600,000 worth of textiles to Australia 
in 1926 compared with $8,000,000 in 1925. 

Australia is the for 
American exports of tire fabrics, oil- 
cloth, linceleum and waterproofed fabrics; 
third largest for women’s and children’s 
wearing other than knit 
goods. cotton yarns and thread, broad 
silks, and silk hosiery; and sixth for 
both cotton and rayon hosiery. 

The United States shipped $1,889,000 
cotton fabrics, $1,882,000 
worth of hosiery and §1, 
of coated or terpr 
Australia in 1926. 


largest market 


cotton appare! 


sofed 


Textiles imported into Australia were 
valued at £42,000,000 in 1926. an increase 
of £800.000 over the previous year. The 
rather general in 
the exception of ho- 
xarel which showed 
from the 


classes with 
sicry and oe ap} 
a decrease of £200,000 
imports. 

The largest branch of the textile 
ufacturing industry in Australia is 
ready-made section, the value of 
ucts from tailo and shon fac- 
tories in the y Jme 30, 1925, 
having been £11,000,000; and from dress- 
makine and millinery establishments, 
£5,000,000. The wool cloth mills 
produced goods worth £5,000,000. 

These three groups” have, however, 
been fairly constant in their output dur- 


man- 
the 
the 
prod ring 


ended 


also 


| ine recent years, and it is in the knitting, 


hosiery and cotton mills that the large 
exparsion has taken place. Whereas no 
production figures were given for these 
latter groups in 192.., the value of out- 
put in 1924-25 was given as £600,000 for 
cotton mills, and £4,000,000 for 
and knitting mills. 


for 8 Months ” 


“anal in August | 


The | 


through | 


The ton- | 


the 


was 
caused by a 2,000,000-ton drop in iron- | 
Last.-yvear in-Avenust | 


through both the | 


Following is the | 


exported + 


141,000 worth | 
fabrics -to | 


1925 | 


hosiery | 


Trade Practices 


| [Steamship Line Opens 
| New Freight Service 


| Tothe ‘West Indies 


Boats Will Call at Mattinique 
With Cargo From New 
York and Ballti- 


more. 


Inauguration of a new steamship serv- 
ice New York, Baltimore 
the French West Indies 
market 


between and 
, Which may pos- 


sibly open a 


easy shipping distance of Baltimore, is 
reported in advices just received in the 
Department of Commerce from the 
American consul at Martinique, Walter 
S. Reineck. A statement by the Depart- 
ment based on the report follows in full 
text: 

A new steamship freight service was 
opened between the United States 
Martinique by the Ocean Dominion 
Steamship corporation recently. 

| Boats of this line will call at Mar- 
| tinique with targo:from New York and 
Baltimeye, No regular schedule has yet 
been adopted, ‘but it is understood that 
the ships will sail with more or less reg- 
ae 

4aite aslll id Pepurrcu 
Wace weSe atluid Yad 


talc LOlipally ww 


lidiispule ibs prouuce UYU ELL cada 
| of the West Indies and thereby to have 
assured itself of regular out-eargo. Ad- 
ditional space will be available for gen- 
eral cargo, however, and the boats of the 
line have already brought shipments of 
flour to Martinique. 

The rate on flour is said to have been 
cut to 75 cents a bag, and other lines 
bringing flour to Martinique are said 
to have been compelled to reduce their 

» from $1 a bag to the same figure. 


ace 
| It is also rumored that this line has | 
made arrangements to get bauxite as a | 


back cargo, which is to be transported 
to Canada to supply new aluminum fac- 


| these rumors prove to be correct the line 
will have, it is thought, an advantage 
over other lines now engaged in the trade 


with this island, which, while apparently | 


having a fair amount of out-cargo from 
the United States, have never been able 
to get the return cargoes so essential 
for their maintenance. 
The establishment of this 


new line 


and the service from Baltimére may pos- | 


sibly open a market in this island for 


ment through that port which have here- 


| tofore been unable to compete with firms | 
enjoying more advantageous shipping fa- | 


| cilities through the ports of New Or- 


leans and New York. 


Exports to America 
From Bradford Rise 


Gain in Shipments by British 
District Is Chiefly 
in Wood. 


Exports from the Bradford consular 
| district to the United States in August 
gained more than 50 per cent over those 


English city, 


of Commerce. 
port follows: 

Exports from the Bradford consular 
district to the United States during 
August, 1927, reached a total value of 
$2,158,253, an inerease of $734,704, of 
more than 50 per cent, over the corre- 
sponding month last year. The increase 
is attributable almost entirely to large 
shipments of raw wool, wool noils and 
wastes, and wool rags. 

The total of $741,656 for wool noils 
and wastes is the largest monthly value 
for this commodity since July, 1925, and 
shows an increase of 575 per cent over 
the August, 1926, total of $109,898. 

Compared with August, 1926, addi- 
tional increases are noted in pile fabrics 
($39,394); woven fabrics of mohair 
($13,180); leather ($9,699), and card 
clothing ($5,909). 

The depression in the mohair yarn 
trade between this district and the United 
States continues. Exports of this com- 
modity amounted to $378,039 in August, 
1928: decreased to $10,295 in the same 
month of 1925; showed an improvement 
to $49,534 in August, 1926; but amounted 
to only $6,385, during the past month. 

Other decreases noted in a comparison 
of the August totals of 1926 and 1927 
are as follows: Woven fabrics of wool 
decreased by: $7,673; cloth, 
$14,328; wire and manufactures, $5,755; 


and textile machinery, $4,995.° 


cotton 


Reports ou Boll Weevil 

Criticized by Congressman 

| Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 

Tupelo, Miss., in a letter to a constituent 

| dated September 24, said he felt the re- 
action of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to the nt report of 
boll weevil conditions issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Crop Report- 
ing Board has been of abdsistance to the 
cocton belt farmers. 

“The action of the Crop Reporting 
Board,” he said, “Was uncalled for, and 
was, in my opinion, an attempt to mini- 
mize the ravages of the boll weevil. The 
Senators and Congressmen of the cotton 
belt responded promptly and I feel that 
our efforts will be,of some assistance to 
the farmers.” 

Mr. Rankin in his telegram to Repre- 
sentative Aswell (Dem.), of Natchi- 

| toches, La., and other members of both 
houses stated that the boll weevil infes- 
tation in northern Mississippi 
heaviest since 1916. 


rec 


| the 


in Martinique for | *,. ; rae 
: i _.. | of imports; the duties on a limited num- 
flour mill products manufactured within | 


and 


| struction 


| utensils of 
WwW Neve CUllbsuticu | 


scadlius | 


tories that are being opened there. If | 


| automobiles 
flour mills conveniently located for ship- | 


{| mined by 
| of Sol Raphael. 


of August, 1926, the Vice Consul at the | 
George L. Fleming, states | 
| in a report received in the Department | 
The full text of the re- | 


is the | 
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Customs Rulings 


| Tariff Reduc ‘od on Wide Range of Imports 
In Revised Customs Schedules of Haiti 


L te 


imum 


“Le Mo 


quoted by the Department of Commerce, 


niteur,” of Port au Prince, is 


in an official statement September 27, 


that the Haiti 
has approved a law passed July 25 by 
Council of State, whereby important 
modifications are to be made in the Hai- 
tian tariff schedule of July 26, 1926. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The new law substantially reduces the 
present duties collected on a wide range 


as stating President of 


ber of articles are slightly increased, and 
additions are made in the tariff schedule 
for certain articles which were not 
previously classified therein. 

In addition, the principle of minimum 
alternative ad valorem duties is extended 
to apply to many commodities which 
have heretofore been taxed at specific 
rates only. The new law became opera- 
tive on August 11. 

Articles Subject to Reduction. 

The list of commodities upon which 
the present duties have been reduced in- 
clude: Crockery, pottery, clay pipes, 
galvanized iron roofing, barbed wire, 
nails, knives for commercial and 
mestic use, insulated copper wire, con- 
iron, pruning shears, kitchen 
wrought iron, sheet tin, 
enameled iron ware, alarm clocks, ice 
cream freezers, wheelbarrows, dental 
and surgical instruments, apothecaries’ 
scales, powdered soap, rubber heels, 
shoeblacking, cotton felt, colored pique 


do- 


Lower Duty Applied 
To Automobile Parts 


Protest Sustained on Electric 
Lamps; Rug — 
35 Per Cent Rat 


New York, Septessber 27.—Ceriain 
electric lamps and switches, imported 
from England by Clarke D. Pease, were 
taxed on entry as manufactures of metal 


not specially provided for, with duty at | 
40 per cent ad valorem, ‘under paragraph | 


399, Tariff Act of 1922. 
In an opinion just 
Fischer, of the United States Cu 
Court, classiffed the articles for duty 
at 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 369, Act of 1922, as parts of 
imported from the United 


rendered, Judge 


Kingdom. 

(Protests Nos. 
57938-G-47784-24). 

One rug, made wholly of jute, 
the subject of a test case just deter- 
the Customs Court in favor 
The rug was assessed 
at 50 per cent under paragraph 1022 
Act of 1922. 


11052-G-35043-23 and 


same paragraph. 
(Protest No. 172153-G-8852-26). 
Sustaining a protest of the Linen 


| Customs 


| paragi 
| been taxed at 35 per 
| textile 
| for, 


stoms | 


} sumed Wednesday, October 5, 


was | 


Judge Weller ruled duty | 
| should be taken at 35 per cent under the 


| office 


Vumber of Articles Subject to Increases and Min- 
Ad Valorem Duties Extended. 


cotton, oileloth, cardboard and_ bristol 
board, book paper, wrapping, 
and wall paper, vermouth, 
milk, dried fruits, condiment 
sup, dried fruits, canned and fresh 
etables, canned soups, canned meats 
breakfast foods. 

The following are among 
upon which higher duties imposed: 
Paper bags and copying paper, bricks, 
kitchen utensils of copper, starch, lad- 
ders, billiard cues, wooden buttons, 
wooden fans, tanned hides and sheep- 
skins, halters, velocipedes, livestock, 
barley, grains, coffee, puddings 
and pastries, honey and similar syrups, 
and sardines. 

New Classifications. 

New classifications have 
in the existing tariff schedule for the 
following products: Porcelain earth, 
fuller’s earth, cleavers for agricultural 
purposes, liquid chlorine, saccharine, 
Christmas trees, brick-making machines, 
bakery machinery, and also for a wide 
articles used in religious wor- 
ship, beacon lamps for light houses, 
clasps for. bags, boxes, or parcels, acety- 
lene gas, refrigerating apparatus for do- 
mestie sewing machines operated by 
fine cheeses, packed in paper or 
cardboard, and. butter imitations. 

(Concerns interested in the above prod- 
may learn the precise duties now 
levied on them in Haiti by addressing 
their specific request to the Division of 
Foreign Tariffs). 


auces, 

veg- 
and 
the articles 


are 


cakes, 


been made 


range of 


use, 


motor, 


ucts 


Thread Company, Judge Fischer, of the 
Court, found that merchandise 
invoiced as gill pins and card pins, as- 
sessed at 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
‘aph 399, Act of 1922, should have 
cent parts of 
machines, not specially provided 
under paragraph 372 
(Protest No. 101197-€ 


» as 


2166-25). 
‘s Scheduled 


1s 


Further hearings in the involv- 
alleged 
plugs have been scheduled, according to 
by the Federal Trade 
September 27. The 
notice, in full text, follows: 

Investization by the Federal Trade 
Commission of alleged misbranding of 
spark plugs offered for sale will be re- 
in Detroit. 
This hearing will be in the matter of 
Samuel Breakstone, dealer, of Chieago, 
and will take place at 10 o’clock in the 
morning in room No,‘ 424, U. S. Post- 
office building. 


case 


ing the misbranding of spark 


a notice issued 


Commission on 


An additional hearing is scheduled to | 
October | 
Taking of testi- | 
in the | 


be held in Cleveland, 
7, in the same matter. 
mony will begin at 10 
morning in room No. 309, 
building. 
Both the Detroit 


Friday, 


o’clock 
U. S. Post- 


and Cleveland hear- 


don! 


yourself 


printing | 
condensed | 
cat- | 


sbranding Cases 


| Washington. 


| Acricultural Exports 
For August Exceed 
All Previous Records 


Reach Highest Total of Any 
Single Month With Larg- 
est Increase in Wheel 


“ 
Tractors. 

previous high total by 
August exports of ag- 
ricultural implements reached a new 
record, the Agricultural Implements Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
reported in a statement September 27. 
The August aggregate was $21,850,391. 
Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 


Exceeding the 
ver $500,000, 


Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States in August, 1927, 
amounted to $11,850,891. This is the 
highest total ever exported in any sin- 
gle month and exceeds the previous high 
total of $11,318,423, which was estab- 
lished in August, 1925, by more than 
$500,000. 

Shipments exceeded those in August, 
1926, by more than $3,000,000. This in- 
crease, following a substantial increase 
in July, brought the total shipments for 
the first eight months of the year up 
to $63,764,608, or an average of nearly 
$8,000,000 per month. 

The eight-months’ total for 1927 was 
about $500,000 less than the total for 
the same period of 1926, although in 
previous months the accumulated total 
for 1927 has been several million dollars 
less than for 1926. The large increases 
in July and August, however, have served 
almost to wipe out the discrepancy. 

The largest item exported was wheel 
tractors. This line also showed the 
largest increase. The number of two 
plow-wheel tractors exported in August, 
1927, was ‘considerably larger than the 

of all types of wheel tractors 
| exported in August of this year was 
6,605, representing an increase of more 
than 100 per cent over August of last 
year. 


number 


Uruguay Proposes Increase 
In Duties on Automobiles 


For the purpose of augmenting the 
receipts for the, public works budget, a 
law has been proposed to raise the pres- 
ent duties on the importation of auto- 
mobiles into Uruguay 10 per cent, the 
commercial attache at Montevideo, Clar- 
ence Brooks, has cabled the Department 

| of Commerce, 

The reimposition of import duties on 
bus bodies is reported to be also under 
consideration. 


ings will be coutionsiivee of a session 
previously announced as taking place in 
Chicago, October 3. 

George McCorkle, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, will 
preside as trial examiner at the hear- 
ings. The Commission will be repre- 
sented by Attorney Henry Miller, of 


A tip for office workers 


What kind of people do 
employers like to have 
around them? 


Certainly not people 
with Halitosis (an- 
pleasant breath), 
couldn’t blame a man 
for firing an employee 
with Halitosis to hire 
Why 


one without it. 


13 


the safe antiseptic? 
Immediately it de 


stroys mouth odors— 


Had Halitosis 
e dentists de- 
200 clare that 
about every third pa- 
tient is frequently hali- 
toxic —and further de- 
clare they have been 


forced to use Listerine 
in self-defence. 


You 


to 


Face to face evidence 


even strong ones like 
that of the onion. 
Thousands who used 


be unwelcome be- 


cause of Halitosis now 
can go anywhere. 
Send for our free 


uot keep yourself continually on book of etiquette. Address Lam- 


the safe and polite side by daily 
rinsing the mouth with Listerine. 


bert Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-8, 
2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LI TS TERING 


EVERYBODY'S TALKING 
Everybody’s telking about the 
marvelous whiteness of teeth 
after using Listerine Tooth Paste 
a short time. You will be de- 
lighted. Large tube 25 cents. 


~the safe antiseptic 
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Patents 


Patent on 


Defendant Cleared 
And Suit Dismissed 


* Maker of Device Takes Over 
Burden of Defense from 
Railway. 


GENURAL RAILWAY SIGNAL Co. V. GREAT 
NortTHERN RAILWAY Co. THQuity 811. 
District Court, District OF MINNE- 
SOTA. 

Suit on Howe patent 1551515 for rail- 
way safety device was dismissed, the 
court finding that the earlier patented 
art was close, that the absence of use of 
this earlier art was explained by the re- 
sistance of the railways to its installa- 
tion, and that defendant’s structure dif- 
fered so as to avoid infringement. 

Paul, Paul & Moore, Clifton V. Ed- 
wards, Lawrence K. Sager and Neil D. 
Preston appeared for plaintiff. Thomas 
Ewing. Frank C. Cole, Thomas Balmer, 
and Fletcher Rockwood appeared for de- 
-fendant. 

The full text of the opinion by Dis- 
trict Judge Sanborn follows: 

The case was argued and submitted on 
the 16th day of June, 1927, and by the 
court taken under advisement. 

The bill of complaint charges infringe- 
ment of Howe Patent No, 1551515, and 
the answer sets up the defenses of Jack 
of invention and noninfringement. 

The plaintiff complains of the installa- 
tion of an autematic train-control 
tem by defendant, made _ by the 
Sprague Safety Control and Signal Com- 
pany. That company has indemnified the 
railroad against loss by virtue of any 
patent litigation and has assumed the 
defense of this suit. While the railroad 
company has a real interest in the mat- 
ter, the main contest is between rival 
manufacturers of automatic train-control 
devices. 

The subject matter of the patent in 
suit relates to automatic train control, 
the general object of which is to require 
the engineer to observe wayside signals, 
and, in case he fails in such observations, 
to stop his train. Train control, gen- 
erally, has been under investigation and 
development by various inventors for a 
great many years. Most railroad acci- 
dents are caused by the failure of the 
human element, rather than the failure 

of any of the mechanical equipment, and 
it has been the hope of various men to 
produce some automatic control system 
which would, so far as possible, elimi- 
nate the danger caused by carelessness. 
without seriously interfering with the 
operation of the road. 


Block Signal System 
Generally Adopted 


The block signal system has generally 
been adopted by the railroads through- 
out the country. Under this system, the 
trackway is divided into block sections, 
which are ordinarily a mile apart.. At 
the entrance to each block is a signal. 
When a train is in one block, the signal 
directly behind it is set at danger. When 
the train the next block, the 
signal at that block is set at danger, and 
the signal in the block behind becomes 
a caution signal, and the signal in the 
block behind that, which was previously 
a caution, goes to the clear position. 

Therefore, behind every train there 
will be, first, a danger signal at the en- 
trance to the block in which the train is; 
‘at the entrance to the block behind that, 
a@ caution signal, and at the entrance to 
the block behind the caution signal, a 
clear signal. The purpose of these sig- 
nals is obvious. An engineer, upon see- 
ing a cauiion signal, knows that at the 
entrance to the next block he will, in all 
probability, meet with a danger signal, 
indicating that a train is in that block. 
If, before he reaches the danger signal, 
the train ahead of him has passed out of 
the block, he will meet with another cau- 
tion signal, which will advise him of 
that situation and enable him at all times 
to keep his train under such control as 
to avert an accident. 

The principal function of a railroad is 
to carry trathe with all possible speed 
consistent with safety. The purpose of 
the block signal system is to keep the 
engineer so advised that he can proceed 
without stopping unless that becomes 
Necessary. The stopping of a train 
means expense and delay, and unneces- 
Sary stops must be avoided. 

The block signal system is electrically 
operated upon normally closed track 
circuit. The system depends upon elec- 
trica! energy to give a clear signal, and 
any failure of results in the danger 
signal. The wheels of a train, or any- 
thing else which short circuits the bat- 
tery, create a danger signal. 

There was no difficulty in providing an 
‘inductor in the trackway to be operated 
‘in connection with a block signal system, 
so that when the signal went to danger, 
‘the trackway inductor would give an im- 
‘pulse to an engine-carried inductor which 
might be used to produce an automatic 
«stop. Such a system has been used on 
the New York subways. That system 


SSIseeer ec es>= se 


SVS- 


the 


reaches 


oO 
£ 


it 


was not satisfactory to the railroads be- | 


‘cause it required, in every instance, that 


if an engineer or motorman passed a | 


danger signal which failed to clear up as 
he reached it, he would have an auto- 
matic stop. It is not alwaysemecessary 
to require an engineer to bring his train 
to an absolute stop at a danger signal. 
The purpose of a signal is to advise him 
of the situation, so that he may bring 
wis train under such contro! that it can 
make a stop when necessary. 
Continuance of Control 
By Engineer Desired 

The safe operation of the train past a 

anger signal would, of course, depend 
= conditions. The thing which was 

ost desired by the railroads was to se- 


re some system which would not take | 


he train out of the control of the engi- 
peer unless that became absolutely nec- 


Automatic Train-Stop Device Construed 


Narrowly and No Infringement by Railroad Found 


.power of. the engineer, by operating a 
device, to put the automatic train-control 

| apparatus out of commission, so that he 
might rely upon it or not, as he saw fit. 
These devices have been referred to as 
annulling devices. 

A system causing an automatic stop 
upon passing a danger signal had the 
disadvantage that it took the train away 

| from the engineer at a time when that 
| might not be justified. The disadvanage 
of the system with the annulling device 
was that the engineer could put it out 
of operation at a time when he was vigil- 
| ant, but might fail to put it into opera- 
tion, and there might be an accident at 
another bleck because of his lack of 
vigilance. 

The idea of the patent in suit, in a 
general way, was to provide a plan to 
avoid the disadvantages referred to, 
which would permit the engineer to re- 
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Train Control Devices 


+ 


| Differences Noted 


cient to Avoid Illegal 


Result. 


such operation in spite of its control 


than a predetermined limited time after 
each operation thereof acting automati- 
cally to actuate said apparatus and cause 
| a brake application, whereby the engi- 


plication only if he anticipates the opera- 
tion by the engineer and effective only 
manual operation of the hold-off device 
and restores the hold-off device to normal 





within a limited time.” 


tain control of his train so long as he | 


was alert and was observing signals, and | 


which would automatically take it away 
| from him if he failed to be alert. To 
accomplish this, Howe provided an elec- 
trical apparatus, which, if the block sig- 


nal was at danger or caution, would re- | 
sult in the stopping of any train coming | 


into the block unless the engineer, within 
a limited time before the danger or cau- 
tion signal was reached, threw over a 
hold-off lever and held it over until he 
had passed the signal. If he failed to 
“hold off,” his train would automatically 
be stopped, or, if he hel? off for more 
than the time limit, there would be an 
automatic brake application. 

Howe’s theory was that to prevent an 
automatic stop, an engineer must be 
alert and forestall, and that any failure 
on his part to observe signals would re- 
sult in the train being in effect taken 
away from him. For failing to hold off, 
he was penalized py the stopping of his 
train, and in order to release his brakes 
he was required to dismount from the 
cab and operate a resetting device. 

It is claimed that what Howe did was 
to disclose or describe a practical and 
efficient means or apparatus intended to 

| carry out a new plan of train control, 

and that the new means or apparatus 
constitute the subject matter of the 
claims in suit. 


Open Circuit Causes 


Application of Brake 

Howe locates at the entrance of each 
block an inductive device governed by a 
circuit, which, when open, puts the in- 
ductor in condition to transmit an im- 
pulse to stop a train. The circuit is 


open when the block signal system is at | 


| either danger or caution. The car or en- 


gine to be stopped carries an inductor, | 


which passes in very close proximity to 
the trackway device. 
inductor is normally energized by a bat- 
tery and made into an electro magnet. 


If, at the time the inductor on the car | 


or engine passes over the trackway in- 
ductor, the trackway circuit open, 
there is an impulse of current created. 
This current impulse has the effect of 


is 


creating a current in the electrical ap- | 
paratus on the engine, causing an auto- | 


matic application of the brakes. If the 


trackway circuit, however, is closed, then | 


the engine-carried inductor weuld pass 
over the trackway inductor without re- 
ceiving any impulse, and there would be 
no automatic application of the brakes. 
The circuit being open, there will be an 


automatic brake application unless the | 


engineer is operating his hold-off device, 
which does not result in preventing the 
impulse from the trackway, but operates 
a shunt circuit, which prevents the de- 
energization of the electrical means, the 
de-energization of which by the track 
impulse sets the brakes. 

I shall not attempt to set out in de- 
tail an exact description of the appa- 
ratus set forth in the Howe patent, which 
is shown by the various diagrams which 
have been introduced in evidence. It is 
sufficient to say that the apparatus 
works upon the normally closed circwit 
principle, so that any disarrangement of 
it results in stopping the train. The ap- 

| plication of the brakes takes place 


through the movement by the apparatus | 


of the engineer’s brake valves to a serv- 
ice position. After the train is stopped. 
the engineer must dismount and reset 
before he can proceed. The engineer has 
! 15 seconds in which to hold off. If he 
fails to release his lever after that time, 
a service application of the brak 
place automatically. 
Two Claims Cited 
As Describing Device 
Claims 9 and 57 give a good 
Howe’s apparatus: 


“9, 


’s takes 


‘a of 


tem, the combination with car-carried 
| brake of the car to produce an automatic 

brake application, of means for auto- 

matically initiating the operation of said 
| apparatus from the trackway under un- 
| favorable traffic conditions; 
| device conveniently accessible for opera- 
| tion by the engineer and effetcive only 
if operated prior to the initiation of op- 
| eration of said apparatus, for preventing 


The ‘ar-carried | 


In an automatic train control sys- | 


a hold-off | 


In 


of 


an automatic train control 
the 


normally 


“S57, 


intermittent inductive 


system 


| type, a energized electro- 
| responsive device on the train cooperat- 
ing with the 


brake equipment to produce a brake ap- 


when deenergized air- 


| plication, said device having stick con- 
tacts opened when it operates, a track 
| element having a magnetic core and a 
governing circuit and assuming its active 
condition unless said governing circuit is 
| closed, impulse receiving means on the 
| train including a normally closed cir- 
} cuit controller inductively influenced 
through an intervening air gap by said 
track element in its active condition and 
opening said circuit controller tempora- 
rily during movement of the train. by 
| the track element, acknowledging means 
conveniently operable by the engineer 
and including normally open contacts 
quickly closed upon operation 
' and normally closed contacts opened 
after a limited time while the acknowl- 
edging means is in its operated condi- 
| tion, a normally closed energizing cir- 
cuit for said electro-responsive device 
including in series said stick 
circuit controller and normally closed 
contacts of the acknowledging means, a 
shunt circuit for said circuit controller 


Between Structures | 


| close proximity to each other. 


| on the engine through a space 


| Variations Regarded as Suffi- | 


from the trackway, said hold-off device | 
if kept in the hold-off condition longer | 


/ 


the installation of the Sprague Safety 
Control and Signal Company as being 
the least objectionable from an operat- 
ing standpoint. 
uses a track inductor, which extends be- 


yond the top of the rail and is placed | 


outside of the rail. It will transmit an 
impulse to the car-carried inductor, pro- 


vided that the inductors pass in very | 
The line 


of the Great Northern where the instal- 
lation was to be made is a single track 


line, and, in order to use the plaintiff’s | 
| 


device, it would be necessary to have an 
inductor upon each side of the track at 
the entrance to each block, 


The defendant’s system ‘has a track- | 


way inductor placed between the rails, 
which is lower than the rails, and which 
will transmit an impulse to the inductor 
much 


| greater than will the plaintiff’s device. 


neer may prevent an automatic brake ap- | 


While the defendant’s does 


not cause a service application of brakes 


apparatus 


by moving the engineer’s brake valve to 


! service position, it does bring the train 


to a stop in substantially the same way, 
through the bleeding of the train pipe, 
and requires resetting in the same way. 

The plaintiff’s expert claims that the 
defendant’s apparatus is almost a Chi- 
nese copy of the plaintiff’s commercial 


| installation and of the structure shown 


| differences. 


in the patent, while the defendant’s ex- 
pert testifies that there are substantial 


of course, substantially the same. Both 
are automatic train-control systems of 
the intermittent inductive type. 
Substantial Differences 


Declared to Exist 

My opinion is that the Great Northern 
installation is not a copy of the device 
described by Howe in his patent; that 
there are substantial differences. The 
defendant claims that it did not follow 
Howe, but that it followed the teachings 
of the Sprague British patent, and that 
Howe also follows the Sprague British 


| patent, and many of his ideas were iden- 


' tical with those of Sprague. 
thereof | 


There is 


much in common between the patents. 


The art was crowded at the time that | 


| fendants in the United States District | € 
| June 1, 1921, and given by the Albert 


Howe entered it. There was nothing 


| new in the idea of transmitting an im- 
| pulse from the track to the engine, no 
| new principles were involved in connec- 


contacts, | 


closed by the normaily opened contacts | 


[of the acknowledging means, and a re- 
the engineer | 


set switch not accessible t 


| forestalling. 


while at his post for closing a shunt cir- | 


cuit around said stick contacts 
thereby permit reenergization of the 
electro-responsive device after opera- 


and 


tion thereon, said reset switch if kept in | 


its operated position preventing release 
| of the brakes.” 

The plaintiff, in its commercial instal- 
lation, does not in all respects follow the 


| ciple. It has installed automatic train- 
| control apparatus, between 1921 and the 
present time, upon upwards 
miles of railroad and 2,000 locomotives. 


Instaliments Ordered 


By Federal Commission 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in an original report on automatic train 
control devices, 69 I. C. C. 258, prescribed 
| and adopted specifications and require- 
ments for the installation of automatic 
train-stop or train-control devices, and 
required a number of railroads to install 
such devices upon their lines, such in- 
stallations to be completed by January 
1, 1925. A further order was made on 
January 14, 1924, requiring additional 
installations by the same roads and 
other roads. In its first requirements, 
the Commission did not permit the use 
of a forestalling or acknowledging means 
whereby the engineer might hold off an 
automatic brake application in going 
past a danger signal, but, by an order of 
July 18, 1924, in the Matter of Auto- 
matic Train-Control Devices, 91 I. C. C. 
426, it reviewed its former action and 


| modified paragraph 1 of its first order | 


read as follows: 

“1. Automatic train stop: 
“(a) 
engineman, 


to 


requiring the train to be 


tion with the bringing about of the brake 
application through the electrical equip- 
ment operating upon the engineer’s 
brake valve, and there was nothing new 
in the idea of the shunt circuit to permit 
Howe used a combination 
of old and well known means to accom- 
plish his purpose. 

Barberie proposed to do mechanically 
almost the identical thing which Howe 


| proposed to do electrically, and the Brit- 


ish patent to Lydall shows an apparatus 
very similar in principle to Howe, which 


| had in connection with it an acknowl- 


| be 
. . ' 
Howe patent, but it does follow its prin- | 


of 6,000 | 


stopped; after which the apparatus may | 


| be restored to normal condition manually 
and the train permitted to proceed; o 


“(b) Under centro] of the engineman, | 


who may, if alert, forestall the applica- 
tion the brakes by the automatic 
train-stop device and control his train 
| in the usual manner in accordance with 
hand signals or under limits fixed by 
train order or prescribed by the oper- 
ating rules of the company.” 

| This modification was made on 
| quest of the railroads. The report shows 
that they considered that automatic 
train-control devices were still in an ex- 
perimental stage, that they objected to 
all trains should 


of 


| the requirement that 


| air to cause a brake application. 
; tainly to remove Lydall’s whistle and to 


; tion, 


edging or forestalling device which could 
held over only for a limited time 
without causing the blowing of a whistle. 
It is claimed by the defendant that the 
blowing of the whistle would not be the 
same as the brake application. 

It was Lydall’s idea that it was a suf- 
ficient penalty for failure to release the 


| manually operated forestalling appara- | 


tus to cause the blowing of the whistle. 
The whistle was blown by air taken from 
the brake pipe. An enlargement of the 
vent through which the air passed into 
the whistle would have released enough 
Cer- 


enlarge the outlet so as to cause a brake 
application would not constitute inven- 
This was apparently the exact po- 
sition taken by Howe when his applica- 
tion came into interference with that of 


| Bulla in the Patent Office, and this po- 


sition was sustained by the Law Exam- 
iner and the interference dissolved. 

It has been said that most of the pat- 
ents which have been introduced in evi- 
dence as illustrating the prior art are 
mere paper patents and do not repre- 
sent practical or useful devices. That 


| may be true to some extent, but my un- 


derstanding is that the railroads have 
constantly resisted the installing of de- 


| vices of this kind, principally because 
they considered them in the experimental 
Without manual control by the 


or development stage and because they 
interfered with the efficient operation of 
trains. Up to the time the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had authority to 
interest itself in the matter of auto- 
matie train control, no very great prac- 
tieal development of it had taken place. 

In view of the state of the art, it 
seems to me that if the Howe patent in- 


volved invention at all, the claims can , 


receive only a very narrow construction, 
and that Howe is practically limited to 


| the exact structure described by him. 


re- } 


It is said that he produced a new re- 
sult. The result is substantially the same 
as that of the Barberie device and other 
devices illustrative of the prior art. It 
may differ in degree, but that is all. It 


| is a device to produce an automatic stop, 


automatically be stopped when a danger | 
time only, and means to restore the ap- 


signal was passed, and the Commisssion 


| finally concluded to permit the engineer, | 


if alert, to forestall. 

The defendant, Great Northern Rail- 
| way Company, was required by the Com- 
| mission to make certain installations of 
| automatic train-control apparatus upon 
certain sections of its line. It adopted 


with a means to forestall for a limited 


paratus @fter a brake application. 
I do not hold the patent invalid, but 


| I do hold that there was no infringement. 


| The 


| 


defendant have a decree of 
dismissal. 
Dated this 


1927. 


may 
19th day of September, 


Monthly Reports of Raiiroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


1927 

Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total incl. other revenue 
| Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment...... 
Transportation expenses...... ° 
Total expenses incl. other.. 
Net from railroad 
WAMOE és 0c CREE MERE eRe 
| Net after taxes, ete 
1 Net miter: vetites:.; vies sasc san’ 


1,917, 
3,149, 
5,185, 


12,219, 


1,989, 


11,621,541 
204 
14,967,419 


3,091,755 
799 


2.748,244 
750,000 
v41 


1,225,658 


8 Months 
1926 
79,360,687 
13,176,628 
103,237,150 
16,487,710 
24,440,895 
39,052,723 | 
85,192,561 
18,044,589 
6,000,000 
12,025,595 
9,259,972 


August 
1926 

11,019,113 
1,865,413 
14,374,413 
2,666,912 
2,974,237 
5,121,640 
11.483,078 
2,891,335 
750,000 
2,140,317 
1,679,705 


1927 
79,740,562 
12,680,269 

102,645,490 
18,577,790 
23,862,810 
39,205,719 
87,792,537 
14,852,953 

6,000,000 

8,823,863 

4,951,626 


371 


175 


1927 
5,7 
792,029 
7,015,477 
906,944 
1,437,848 
2,422,691 
5,085,116 
1,930,361 
439,827 
1,489,571 
1,385,458 


Railroad. 
& Months 

1926 
43,165,430 

5,362,926 
52,181,753 

5,833,957 
11,065,937 
20,069,254 
39,379,722 
12,802,031 

2,834,743 

9,956,194 


Lehigh Valley 
August 
1926 
6,071,246 
872,777 
7,426,445 
861,543 
1,552,595 
2,507,736 
5,236,625 
2,189,823 
443,904 
1,744,279 
1,706,069 


1927 
40,551,466 
5,188,240 
49,611,286 
5,692,832 
11,174,519 
20,221,560 
39,635,221 
9,976,065 
2,191,915 
7,781,012 
6,445,171 


35,010 


The plaintiff’s device | 


The result accomplished is, | 


8,995,362 | 
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Corporations 


Legal Course Elected 


| Failure Out An- 
nounced Purpose Does Not 
Permit Other Action. 


to Carry 


| by it to Albert Lea, Minn. 


Must Be Adhered to | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 


ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PUBLISHED WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Contracts 


An entry 
was made June .30, 1921, on the daily 
journal of the Foundry Company by its 


| bookkeeper, Mr. Green, as follows: 


| “Debit, 


ALBERT LEA FOUNDRY COMPANY, A Cor- | 


PORATION, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, 
vy. Iowa SAVINGS BANK OF MARSHALL- 
TOWN, IowA, A CORPORATION. No. 7735. * 
Circuit CourRT OF 
CIRCUIT. 

The court held in this case that the 
| buyer of a chattel which fails to comply 
with the warranty under which it was 
sold may retain the chattel and sue for 
damages, or may rescind the contract, 
restore the chattel, and recover the pur- 
chase price. 


APPEALS, EIGHTH | 


| perial Furnace Co. 


But the election of one of these reme- 


dies was held to be a waiver of the 
privilege to pursue the other. It was 
also held that, when the intention to re- 


scind had once been announced, it should 
be adhered to in order to preserve the 
privilege to rescind. 

In error to the District Court for the 
District of Minnésota. 

Joseph N. Moonan (H. H. Dunn, Ray 
Moonan and Fowler, Carlson, Furber & 
Johnson with him on the brief) appeared 
for plaintinffs in error; J. F. D. Meighen 
(Meighen, Knudson & Sturtz and C. H. 
E. Boardman with him on’ the brief), for 
defendant in error. The case was heard 
before Circuit Judge Kenyon and Dis- 
trict Judge John B. Sanborn. 

Judge Kenyon delivered 
of the court. The full text follows: 

Defendant in error was plaintiff in the 
trail court, and for convenience we will 
| so designate it in this opinion. Plaintiffs 
in error will be designated as defendants. 

Plaintiff brought action against de- 


Court on two promissory notes executed 
June 1, 1921, in the sum of $5,000 and 
| $1,000, respectively, by the Albert Lea 
| Foundry Company, by R. H. McDowell, 
| president, payable to Imperial Furnace 
Company, R. H. McDowell, trustee, or 
order, representing the purchase price 


the opinion , 


$15,000; bills payable, credit, 
$15,000. 

“Notes Given June 1, 1921, to R. H. 
McDowell, trustee for Imperial Furnace 
Co., No. 4—4 years at 5 per cent, $10,- 
000. No. 5—3 years at 5 per 
$5,000.” 

In the same book for the same day, 


page 166 ledger entry, appears the fol- 


cent, | 


lowing: 
“Imperial Furnace Co. a-c, debit $15,- 
000. Assets and equipment (bills pay- 


able), $15,000.” 


* ~ * 

“Gave two notes June 1, 1921, to R. 
H. Me. ..., trustee for creditors of Im- 
One for $10,,000 4 
years at 5 per cent—one $5,000 3 years 


at 5 per cent.” 


Receipt Is Given 
For Notes Delivered 

The notes were delivered by McDowell 
to the plaintiff to be collected for the 
benefit of the creditors of the Imperial 
Furnace Company. This plaintiff gave 
a receipt therefor as follows: 

“This is to acknowledge receipt from 
R. H. McDowell, trustee of the Imperial 
Furnace Company of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, of the following notes which ate 


to be held for collection and when col-4 


lected both principal and interest are to 
be turned over to R. H. McDowell, 
trustee, or to his successor, for the pur- 


| pose of distribution as provided in the 


trust agreement among the creditors of 
said Imperial Furnace Company, viz: 
“Note of $5,000 due three years after 
its date and note of $10,000 due four 
years after its date, both notes bearing 
[vice] per cent interest bearing date 


Lea Foundry Company to R. H. Mc- 
Dowell, trustee, and endorsed by A. C. 


| Erickson, Henry Harm and Oscar Subby. 


of certain personal property sold by the | 


Furnace Company to the Foundry Com- 
pany. One note was due June 1, 1924— 
the the other June 1, 1925. 


| cent and 


Payments of said notes was guaran- | 
teed by defendants, A. C. Erickson, Henry | 


J. Harm and Oscar Subby. 
at the time of commencement of the ac- 


Plaintiff 


tion held said notes for the benefit of | 


the creditors of the Imperial Furnace 
Company of Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Defendants, Erickson, Harm and Subby 
were heavy creditors of the Albert Lea 
Tractor Company. A written contract 
was entered into between them and R. H. 
| McDowell, which resulted in defendant 
| Albert Lea Foundry Company (here- 
after designated the Foundry Company) 
being organized as successor to the Trac- 
tor Company. 
This contract was taken over by that 
Company when organized, McDowell ac- 


| some of its accounts. 


| interest on the two notes 





cepting stock in the Foundry Company | 


for the contract. 
salary of $500 a month for his services 
in Managing the Foundrv Company and 
confine his work to that corporation and 
the Central Foundry Company at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, with which he was con- 
nected. 

| _The Imperial Furnace Company of 

| Marshalltown (hereafter designated the 

| Furnace Company) being financially in- 


volved, a plan of liquidation was evolved, | 
and McDowell was made trustee for the | 


creditors, and placed in charge of the 


property with authority to secure from it | 
the benefit of the | 


what he could for 
creditors. For his work he was to re- 
ceive 15 per cent of any amounts col- 
lected on the creditors’ claims. 


He was to receive a | 


“Done at Marshalltown, loa, this — 
day of June, 1921. 

“Towa Savings Bank, 

“W. H. Arney, Pres.” 


At the bottom of the receipt is this: 
10 per | 


“In division McDowell gets 
Boardman gets 40 per cent, 
by agreement between McDowell and 
Boardman and agreement with creditors. 
1917—Creditors were to pay McDowell 
15 per cent—Boardman 5 per cent.” 
The Albert Lea Foundry Company en- 
tered into the business of manufactur- 


ing and selling Imperial Furnaces, sold ; 
; some of tne furnaces purchased from 


Company, and _ collected 
In May, 1922, Mc- 
Dowell sold his stock, and from that time 
on had no connection with the Foundry 
Company. Mr. Trow became its presj- 
dent. 

June 30, 


the Furnace 


1922, defendants paid the 
in suit to 
plaintiff. The second check for interest 
was for some reason held up and not 
paid. 

October 18, 1923, C. H. E. Boardman, 


' an attorney of Marshalltown represent- 


ing creditors of the defunct Furnace 
Company, wrote the Foundry Company 
explaining te it fully how the money 
collected on the notes was to be used, 


| and stating that McDowell and he were 


Among the creditors was the Central 


Foundry Company of Marshalltown, 


Iowa,in which Company McDowell was | 
At the time | 
in- | 
a. hereby 


a substantial stockholder. 
of the execution of the two notes 
volved in this suit McDowell was presi- 
dent of the Foundry Company, 


Company. 
Actor to Recover 
Value of Two Notes 

Erickson, Subby and Harm were all 
directors in the Albert Lea Tractor Com- 
pany, and became directors, 
with Charles Westberg, R. H. McDowell, 


John T. Basham and W. B. Wood (the | 


last three named being from Marshall- 
town) in 


of stock of this company. 
McDoweti repeatedly attempted 
| have the directors arrange to buy the 
business and personal property of the 
| Furnace Company at Marshalltown and 
make them part of the assets of the 
| Foundry Company. i In due course ar- 


rangements were made authorizing Mc- | 


Dowell for the Foundry Company to 
| buy the business of the Furnace Com- 
| pany for $15,000, Erickson, 
| and Harm to guarantee the payment 

thereof. 

This purchase was made and on June 
| 1, 1921, the Foundry Company executed 
the notes in suit. The notes apparently 
| were made to the Imperial Furnace 
| Company, trustee, and the name R. H. 
' McDowell was inserted, presumably bj 

him, without the knowledge of Mr. 

Erickson who wrote the notes. This 

was done prior to plaintiff’s acquisition 

thereof. 

A bill of sale was made and delivered 

June 1, 1921, by R. H. McDowell as 
| trustee to the Foundry Company cover- 

ing all merchandise, good will, patterns, 

bills and accounts; and all property of 
| the Furnace Company. The inventory 
of this stock and machinery taken from 
| the books of the Furnace Company show 
| a value of $17,353.76. 
The property of the Furnace Com- 


and | 
trustee for the creditors of the Furnace 
| trustee, 


each to have a commission of 10 per 
cent on the moneys received by the 
creditors of the Furnace Company. This 
was the first intimation defendants had 
of any agreement for a commission to 
McDowell. 

November 20, 1923, defendant, Foun- 
dry Company, served a notice of rescis- 
sion on Boardman and plaintiff as fol- 
lows: 

“To R. H. McDowell, trustee, 

“C, H. E. Boardman, and 

“Iowa Savings Bank of Marshalltown, 
owa: 

“You are hereby notified that the un- 
dersigned, Albert Lea Foundry Company, 
rescinds that certain sale and 
transaction entered into between the 
undersigned and said R. H. McDowell, 
in the month of May, 1921, 
whereby said R. H. McDowell, as trustee, 


| sold and delivered to the undersigned, 
Albert Lea Foundry Company, certain 


the new Foundry Company, | 
McDowell owning nearly all the shares | 


to | 


Subby | 


goods, wares and merchandise and re- 


ceived in payment therefor two certain 
together | 


promissory notes, one for $5,000 and 
one for $10,000; and the undersigned 
hereby tenders back to the said R. H. 
McDowell, trustee, all and singular, the 
said goods, wares and merchandise and 
stands ready and willing to deliver and 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Notice of Intent to Rescind Contract Is Bar 
To Retention of Property and Suit for Damages 


Finding of Court 
Sustained on Appeal 


\ 


Judgment to Cover Value of 
Notes Given in Payments 


Affirmed by Ruling. 


turn the same over to the said R. H. 
McDowell, trustee; and the undersigned 
hereby demands that the said promis- 
sory notes and both of them be returned 


and delivered up to the undersigned and 
that they have immediate possession 
thereof; and that said entire transaction 
be rescinded and set aside and the parties 
restored to the same position they were 
in before said sale and transaction. 

“The reasons for this rescission are 
that said sale and transaction we) 
tainted with fraud, diene lla 
and bad faith; and that the undersigned 
were deceived and defrauded thereby and 
that the goods, wares and merchandise 
were not as represented and warranted. 

“Dated this 20th day of November, 
1923. 

“Albert Lea Foundry Company. 

“H. H. Dunn, 

“Attorney for Albert Lea Foundry 
Company, Mome Investment Building, 
Albert Lea, Minn.” 

This notice was not served on Mc- 


Dowell. 

Upon the trial at the close of de- 
fendants’ evidence the Court instructed 
a verdict for plaintiff for the full amount 
of the notes with interest. 


Defendants’ Position 


Puzzling to Court 

The Court had some difficulty appar- 
ently on account of the condition of the 
pleadings in ascertaining the exact posi- 
tion taken by defendants, as appears 
from the following portion of the rec- 
ord: 

“The Court: As I understand this ac- 
tion—I don’t know as I have read the 
pleadings carefully, you are not bas- 
ing it wholly on rescission—you are set- 
ting up a defense that you are dam- 
aged? 

“Mr. Meigken: No, there is not any- 
thing of that sort. 

“Mr. Moonan: If the Court please, the 
answer sets forth the facts, and then 
asks for various types of relief, under 
the answer. 

“The Court: What is your theory? 

“Mr. Moonan: Under the* law now, 
since Congress passed the Act of 1916, 
where you can set up equitable defense 
in law actions, you can set up the facts 
as they exist— \ 

“The Court: This is not an equitable 
case—this is a jury case. 

Mr. Moonan: In a law action, now, as 
we understand it, the law is exactly the 
same as in the state court. 

“The Court: What is your defense: is 
it equitable or legal? - 

“Mr. Moonan: We set forth the facts 
—there has been no occasion for elec- 
tion. 

“The Court: I will have to treat it 
as a legal action. 

“Mr. Moonan: In a law action, now, as 
action, we are defending. 

“The Court: Look at your pleadings— 

“Mr. Moonan: We have not been re- 
quired to elect; we stated the facts. 

“Mr. Meighen: There is no claim for 
damages. 

“Mr. Dunn: We do ask to have the 
notes delivered up.” 

The Court concluded, however, that the 
defense to the notes was based on rescis- 
sion for fraud, and that the answer did 
not claim damages for fraud. 

Defendants insist in this Court that 
several defenses were stated in the an- 
swer, and that rescission of the agree- 
ment which resulted in giving the notes 
was not the only defense; that the an- 
swer should be construed as one wherein 
there was a counter-claim for damages 
for breach of warranty and for fraud. 
and also a defense against the 15 per 
cent commission included for McDowell; 
that if these defenses were inconsistent 
it was the duty of the plaintiff to move 
for an election by the defendants as to 
which defense they relied on, and not 
having done so, that plaintiff waived the 
matter. 

Did the Court err in limiting the de- 
fense to the question of rescission? Was 
the plaintiff required to move an elec- 
tion of defenses? 

To be continued 

September 29. 


in the issue of 


Do You Use Your 
Washington Experts? 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 
47 experts ready to dig up for you in the Wash- 
ington bureaus of the Government information 
on almost any conceivable subject? particularly 


information 


relating 


to business, production, 


manufacturing, distribution and advancement of 
trade in general, Their services are yours for 


the asking. 


You receive The United States Daily. 


Do you 


, realize that you can command .the information 


Their 
services 
cost you 
nothing 


gathering services of its highly trained staff 
through the Inquiry Division? 


Address your queries to the Inquiry Division 
of The United States Daily. 
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pany was delivered to the Foundry Com- 
j pany at Mayshalltown, Iowa, and shipped | 


Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio...ceces- 


ssary. Some of the systems proposed 
Bo solve the problem by putting it in the 
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*13, 1922, to August 26, 1922, 


“16, 1920; 


“the $10,000 policy contracted for by the 
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Insurance 


ldier’s Policy Is Ruling 


Government Obligated to Pay 
Insurance Whether Rigl 


HANNAH HEGG ANpD CHARLES R. Vou 
MER, ADMINISTRATOR OF THE Estate 
or PAUL EDWARD CarLSON, PLAINTIFYSS, 
vy. UNITED STATES 0F AMERICA,  Dis- 
TRICT COURT, District OF MIN NESOTA. 


A soldier lapsed his war risk insur- 
ance while suffering from a compensable 
disability for 
not collected. 


which compensation was 
He subsequently died, At 
the time of his death he was entitled to | 
uncollected compensation and the amount 
of compensation to which he was enti- 
tled, but did not collect, wold purchase 
$9,708.30 of imsurance, Construing the 
War Risk Insurance Act and the World 
War Veterans’s Act, the court held that 
the happening of these events revived 
the policy as of the date of his death. 
Full Text of Opinion. 

The full text of the opinion, rendered 
by Judge John B, Sanborn, follows: 

This cause came on to be heard before 
the Court, without a jury, on the Ist 
day of September, 1927, in the city of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 

Messrs. Schwartz & Halpern appeared 
as attorneys for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
Lafayette French, Jr, United States At- 
torney, and Mr. J. H. Fraine, Acting 
Regional Attorney, U. 8. Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, for the defendant. 

The cause was submitted upon 
lation of facts. 

Paul Edward Carlson was in the nili- 
tary service of the United States be- 
tween June 1, 1918, and the month of 
June, 1919. While in such service there 
was issued to him acontract of war risk 
insurance in the sum of $10.000, under 
the terms and _ provisions the War 
Risk Insurance Act of October 6, 1917, 
designating his sister, Hannah Hegg, as 
beneficiary. During all the time of his | 
service, there was deducted from his pay | 
as a soldier a sufficient sum to pay the | 
monthly premiums provided by law to | 
be paid upon said contract. Subsequent | 
to his discharge in June, 1919, Paul | 
Edward Carlson paid no additional pre- | 
miums, and said contract of insurance 
lapsed, except in so far as it is affected 
by the provisions of Section 305 of the | 
World War Veterans’ Act. 

Review Made After Death: 

Paul Edward Carlson was awarded by | 
the defendant permanent total disability 
compensation from August 27, 1922, and 
was paid such compensation until the 
time of his death, December 16, 1923. | 
After his death and on the 14th day of 
February, 1924, the United States Vete- | 
rans’ Bureau made a review Of the evi- 
dence in his case and upon such review 
made a rating. awarding te said Paul 
Carlson temporary partial disability 10 
per cent from date of discharge to Feb- 
ruary 16, 1920; temporary partial 25 per 


a stipu- 





of 


cent from February 17, 1920, to August |; 


temporary total frorn August | 


and per- | 
August 27, 


12,“ 1922; 


manent total on and after 
1922, to the date of death. 

At the time of the death 
Edward Carlson, he had not collected 
from the United States the compensa- 
tion due on the first three items of the | 
award, to-wit: temporary partial 10 per 
cent from date of discharge to February | 
temporary partial 25 per cent | 
from February 17, 1920, to August 12, 
1922; temporary total from August 1, | 
1922, to August 26, 1922. The -amount 
of compensation due and owing on said | | 
award was sufficient, under Section 305 | 
of the World War Veterans’ Acct, to re- 
vive $9,708.30 of the original $10,000 in- | 
surance. No part of the said $9,708.30 
has been paid to the plaintiffs, or either | 
of them. Under the provisions of the | 
War Risk Insurance Act, 
rating above recited, there would have 
been due to Paul Edward Carlson the 
sum of $55.82 per month from August 
27, 1922, to the date of his death, De- 
cember 16, 1923, amounting to $894.00, 
and to some person the balance of the 
said sum of $9,708.30, 

Notified of Revival of Claim. 

On April 29, 1926, the Asistant Direc | 
tor of the United States Veterans’ Bu- | 
real wrote the following letter to the | 
plaintiff, Charles R. Vollmer: 

“Dear Sir: 

It is desired to advise that the insur- 
ance in the amount of $9,708.30 under 


of Paul 


above captioned deceased, has been re- 
vived and will be payable in monthly 
instalments of $55.82 to the estate of 
the above captioned deceased from Au- 
gust 27, 1922, to December 26, 1923, and 
to Mrs. Hannah Hegg, sister of the 
above caption deceased and sole desig- 
nated beneficiary, onthe same basis from 
December 27, 1923, to August 26, 1942, 

Inasmuch as the amount payable to 
the estate of the above captioned de- 
ceased exceeds $500, it will be necessary 
that there be forwarded to this office 
certified copy of letters of administration 
upon this deceased soldier’s estate, to- 
gether with petition therefor-. In the 
event this petition fails to disclose that 
there is due. this soldier’s estate approxi- 
mately $894, there should be submitted | 
in lieu of this petition a court certificate | 
to the effect that it has been 
of the fact that there is Que 
dier’s estate $894, 

The attached form 514 should be ex- 
ecuted by Mrs, Hannah Hege, in con- 
nection with the adjustment of insur- | 
ance benefits payable to hor wunder this 
soldier’s policy.” 

Unfavorable Decision Is 

On September 20, 1926, 
Ijams, Assistant Director, 
sel for plaintiff: 

“Dear Sir: 

With further reference 
for War Risk Insurance, you are ad- 
vised that no benefits cam be allowed 
under Section 305 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act as amended July 2. 1926. The 
this unfavorable decision is | 





apprised. | 
this sol- 


Made. 
George [. 
wrote to coun- 


to this claim 


the provision limiting the beneficiaries 
of revived insurance to the Veteran, his 
widow, minor children or dependent par- 


> 
| Tans 


| nually 


| widow, 


| Mitchell, 


| Hines, 
| Bureau, 


| quoting: 


| Bureau has reached the 
| insurance is revived 
| SO 


| in 
| matured 


vived 


| after 


| prior 
and on the}. 


; ance, 


| conditions or events 


| cide 


| Total expensesincl. other.. 


Operating TOUOs a aadreies GS a heekes 


Claim to Be Applied On 
ht Is Perfee ted or Not. 


ents. The evidence on file shows Mr. 
Carlson is not survived by any relative 
within these permitted classes.” 
‘Thereupon this suit was commenced 
to recover the amount due the estate of 
the deceased and the amount due the 
beneficiary under the contract of insur- 
ance, 
The 
when, 
sued 
vived 
War 


this case is as to 
if ever, the insurance contract is- 
to Paul Edward Carlson was re- 
under Section of the World 
Veterans’ Act. 
Section of Act 
Section 305, Act of June 7, 1924 (c. 
320, 43 Stat. 626) provides as follows: 
“Where any person (referring to in- 
sured under United States Veterans’ 
Life Insurance policy) has _ heretofore 
allowed his insurance to lapse while suf- 
fering from acompensable disability for 
which compensation not collected 
and dies or has died, or becomes or has 
become permanently and totally disabled 
and at the time of such death or per- 
manent total disability was or is entitled 
to compensation remaining uncollected, 
then and in that event so much of his 
insurance as said uncollected compen- 
sation, computed in all cases at the rate 
provided by Section 302 of the War Risk 
Insurance Act as amended December 24, 
1919, would purchase if applied as pre- 
miums when due, shall not -be considered 
as lapsed; and the United States Vete- 
Bureau is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay to.said soldier, or his 
amount of said insurance less the un- 
ay faq Avu asked ayy SoleIyoueq 


question ‘in 


305 


Explained. 


was 


Sse 


| paid premiums and interest thereon at 5 


per centum per annum 


in installments 


compounded an- 
provided by 


as 
law.” 
The Act of July 2, 1926, (c. 723, 
Stat. 799) amended this section b 
ding the following proviso: 
“Provided, that insurance hereafter 
revived under this section and section 
309 by reason of permanent ‘and total 
disability or by death of the insured, 
shall be paid only to the, insured, his 
child children, dependent 
mother or father, and in the order named 


44 
y ad- 


or 


‘unless otherwise designated by the in- 


sured during his lifetime or by last will 


|and testament.” 


Attorney General Gives Opinion. 
On June 22, 1927, Hon. William D. 
Acting Attorney General, gave 
a written opinion to Hon. Frank T. 
Director, United States Veterans? 
Washington, D. C., covering the 
main question here in controversy. After 
Section 305, as amended, he 
says: 

“The proviso which was added by the 
Act of July 2, 1926, applies only to in- 
surance revived after that date, and to 
determine the application of the proviso 
it is mecessary to know when the insur- 
ance is. revived, and that involves an 
inquiry into what constitutes revival 


| within the meaning of the proviso. 


The General Counsel of the Veterans’ 

conclusion that 
after July 2, 1926, 
to be subject to the proviso re- 
stricting the class of beneficiaries, only 
those cases where the insurance has 
or matures either by death 
pernianent and total disability occur- 
ring after July 2, 1926. It has also been 
suggested that the insurance is not re- 
until the Director of the Bureau 
has determined the fact of revival, and 
if his decision is made after July 2, 1926, 


as 


or 


| the insurance may be said to be reviv ed 


that date, although the events pre- 
scribed in the statute giving rise to the 


lright of reinstatement have all occurred 


to that date. A third suggestion 
made that the revival does not take 
place until the payment of the first in- 
staliment of the proceeds of the insur- 
but there is no support for that 
in the statute, and the real question is 
whether a revival takes place when 
the events have occurred which give rise 
to the right or when the Director has 
decided that the insurance is again in 
effect. 


1s 


Decides Against Director. 
Section 305 prescribes a number of 
which must occur 
before the insurance revived. The 
final event inthis chain of circumstances 
is the death or the permanent and total 
disability of the insured at atime when 
he is entitled to compensation remaining 
uncollected. Until death or permanent 
and total disability occurs, there is no 
revival, because the date of death or of 
permanent and total disability must be 
known to ascertain the amount of com- 
pensation remaining uncollected which 
may be applied to determine the amount 
of imsurance revived. When such death 
er permanent and total disability 
curs, the right of revival is complete 
and all of the events specified in the 
effect of reviving the insurance or some 
statute have occurred which have the 
part of it. It is not the decision of the 
Director which revives the insurance, but 
the occurrence of the events prescribed 
in the statute. 

Since the Director 
whether there was 


is 


oc- 


is required to de- 


any compensa- 


————— 


eee 


Combination of U mcollected Compensation 


Veterans 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


E LECTION OF REMEDIES: Alternative Remedies: Rescission of Contract. 

—The buyer ofa chattel which fails to comply with the warranty under 
which it was sold may retain the chattel and sue for damages, or he may 
rescind the contract, restore the chattel, and recover the purchase price. The 
electivn of one of these remedies is a waiver of the privilege to pursue the 
other—Albert Lea Foundry Co., a Corp., v. lowa Savings Bank of Marshall- 
sorts lowa (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 2140, 
Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


E LECTION OF REMEDIES: Rescission of Contract: Waiver.—Where a party 

desires to rescind a contract on the ground of bad faith he must announce 
his purpose and adhere to it. He may not thereafter treat the property as his 
own and at the same time preserve his privilege to rescind.—Albert Lea Foun- 
dry Co., a Corp., v. Iowa Savings Bank of Marshalltown, Iowa (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 8th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 2140, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


PNSURANCE: War Risk Insurance: World War Veteran's 

Insurance Contract—Where facts showed that a soldier 
ance while suffering from a compensable disability, for which compensation 
was not collected; that he died; that at the time of his death he was entitled to 
uncollected compensation; and that the amount of compensation to which he was 
entitled, but did not collect, would purchase $9,708.30 of insurance, held, the 
happening of these events revived the policy as of the date of his death—Hegg 
et al, ete. v. U. S. (District Court, District of Minnesota).—Yearly Index Page 
2141, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Act: Revival of 
lapsed his insur- 


Patents 


PATENTS: Invention: Train’ Control: Whistle As Equipment to Brake.— 

When the old art of train control shows a whistle blown by air taken 
from brake pipe, and the vent through which the air passed into the whistle 
could have been enlarged so as to cause brake application, there is no inven- 
tion in removing the whistle and enlarging the vest, thus causing stopping of 
train, instead of blowing whistle. Howe patent 1552515 not infringed.—Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. v. Great Northern Railway Co. (District Court, Dis- 


PATENTS: : “*Paper” Patents: Safety Devices: Refusal of Industry to Adopt. 

—The argument in favor of inventiveness of a safety device for railroads, 
and against the earlier patented devices, that such earlier devices are “paper” 
patents, loses its force where the railroads had consistently 
stalling of such devices. Howe patent 1551515 not infringed—General Rail- 
way Signal Co. v. Great Northern Railway 
927).—Yearly Thdex Page 2140, 


resisted the in- 


Co. (District Court, 
Col. 1 (Volume 


District of 


Minnesota: ty 


trict of Minnesota: 1927)—Yearly Index Page 2140, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


tion uncollected so as to bring about the 
revival under Section 305, there is some- 
thing to be said 


the fact that at the time of his death 
the compensation to which he was en- 
titled, being undetermined and not col- 
lectible by him, cannot be used to pur- 
chase insurance. This construction 
the section is not warranted by its lan- 
guage. A soldier with a compensable 
disability is entitled to compensation, 
whether he claims it or does not claim it. 
(Sec. 200 of the Act.) It is the compen- 
sation 
puted to the time of his death or perma- 
nent disability, 
| ceive—the amount of the undischarged 
obligation of the government to pay 
him compensation—which is to be used 
to revive his insurance as of the date 
of death or permanent disability, with- 
out regard to whether he had perfected 
his right to receive it or not at that time. 
Entitled to Judgment, Is Ruling. 


in support of the view 
that the insurance is not revived within 
the meaning of this proviso until the 
Director has made his decision; but the 
stronger reasons support the conclusion 
that the revival takes place within the 
meaning of the proviso automatically 
when the events prescribed in the statute 
have occurred. 
Agrees With Bureau's Counsel. 
Under the terms of the Act of July 7, 
1924, when the events prescribed by the 
statute as necessary to effect revival of 
the insurance occurred, including the 
final event of death or permanent and 
total disability, the right of the insured 
or of the beneficiaries in the then per- 
mitted class to receive the proceeds of 
| the insurance became fixed. If the pro- 
viso added by the Act of July 2, 1926, be 
construed to apply to cases where all the 
events necessary to effect revival had 
occurred prior to its passage, its effect, | 
in some cases, would be to take away | 
rights that had become fixed, even 
though they may not have been recog- 
nized by a decision of the Bureau, and 
there is no good reason to suppose that 
Congress intended to disturb such rights. 
Again, if it is the decision of the Direc- | 
tor which constitutes the revival, cases 
otherwise identical would be dealt with 
differently, merely because in some | 
| the decisions of the Director were made 
before July 2, 1926, and in others after 
that date. If Congress had intended the 
proviso to apply to all cases im which 
the decision of the Director is made after 
July 2, 1926, instead of referring to in- | 
surance “hereafter revived,” it would no 
doubt have referred to insurance which 


the Director ““hereafter decides is or has | Unnotified Taxpayer 


been revived.” pe ” epee as 
I agree with the conclusion of the Gen- May Ignor e Defic lene y 
eral Counsel of the Bureau that the re- | 
vival takes place upon the occurrence | 
of the death or the permanent and total 
disability and not when the Director de- Created by Notice to Affil- 
cides that the” imsurance is again in ef- ited. ¢ os 
fect or pays the first installment.” 1atec oncern. 
; Contrary Decision Cited. ioe CP ithaca sue Pan 
The Comptroller General of the United ‘, : ua 
States has taken a contrary position, and iF such is duly authorized we 
which was the basis of the refusal to pay | the foregoing petition; that 
the claim of the plaintiffs contained in 
the letter of September 20 hereinbefore 
referred to. 


surance was-revived prior to the amend- 
ment of July 2, 1926. 

Finding the facts and the law to be as 
above stated, I conclude that Charles R 
Vollmer, as administrator, is entitled to 
judgment for $894.00, and that the plain- 
tiff Hannah Hegg is entitled to judgment 
for the balance of the insurance, to be 
paid in installments as provided by law, 
less the fees of their counsel, who, for 
their services, are entitled to the miaxi- 
mum amount provided by law, 
per cent of the amount recovered by the 
administrator, and 10 per cent of such 
| installments of insurance as may be 


judgment to be entered herein. 


Dated this 9th day of September, 


Right as Party in Suit 


8] 
pany, 
verify 





with the statements therein 
and that the facts therein stated are true. 
‘ L. J. SIMPSON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before 

this 9th day of September, 1925. 
RALPH W. SHUMWAY. 

Notary Public for Wayne Co., Mich. 

My commission expires December 
1928. 

The Commissioner in his answer 
mitted allegations contained in the peti- 
tion as follows: 

“(3) Admits that the American Ele- 
vator & Storage Company, mentioned 
in paragraph 5 of the petition, was or- 
ganized July 26, 1917. 

“(4) Admits that no salaries were 
authorized or paid the officers of the 
| said American Elevator and Storage 


The opinion of the Acting 
General is so clearly correct, and the 
reasons given for it so satisfactory, that 
I see no occasion to discuss this question 
further. 

The stipulated facts in this case show 
that the soldier— 

1. Lapsed his insurance while suffer- 
ing from a compensable disability, for 
which compensati®n was not collected. 

2. That he died. 

3. That at the 
was entitled to 
tion, 

4. That the amount of compensation | 
to which he was entitled, but did not col- 
lect, would purchase $9,708.30 of in- 
surance. 

The happening of these events revived 
the policy as of the date of his death. | of the 

} It has, been sugegested that, in view of | ficiency 


Attorney 


28, 


death he | 
compensa- 


time of his 
uncollected 





26, 1917, and ended June 30, 1918. 


tax, as 
letter, 


the said 
Commissioner 


shown by 
the 


Mionthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Inte 


Freight revenue. 

Passenger revenue. 

Total incl. other revenue. 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportatio expenses... 


543, 
906 
1,958 
Net from railroad............ 497 
Taxes. 
Net after tades, ete Rates 
Net after ventas ss « aca 


Aver. miles operated. . . ......., 


“Qe 
392 


196 


10,204 


105, 


»527 


1,029.04 
79.7 


rstate Commerce Commission 


Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
August 8 Months 
1926 1926 
2,109,901 14,258,722 | 
619,084 4,353,366 
2,953,625 20,863,916 
413,163 2,740,210 
662,742 4,896,882 
944,405 7,363,433 
2,137,770 15,982,773 
815.855 4,881,143 
108,083 862,745 
707,822 3,514,398 | 
505,712 1,616,148 2,126,509 
1,055.92 1,041.70 1,055.92 
72.4 18.9 78.5 


Northern Pacific Railway. 
August 8 Months 

1926 1926 
7,060,399 47,314,135 
1,212,035 8,582,449 
9,056,578 61,361,301 
987,162 2 ‘ 
1,350,533 
2,824,247 
5,672,323 
3,384,255 
877,182 
2,504,578 
2,746,155 
6,682.40 - 

62, 


1927 
12,685,201 
4,220,077 
138,638,456 
2,404,044 
3,967,833 
7,134,460 
14,706,865 
3,926,591 
845,116 
3,079,429 


1927 
6,533,723 
naan 
8,367,550 
1,098,473 
1,618,017 
2,796,257 
6,009,351 
2,358,199 
677,211 
1,679, 135 
1,883,43€ 
6,667.90 
718 


1927 
43,791,844 
8,028,854 
57,175,238 
8,769,589 
11,793,244 
20,478,040 
45,278,743 
11,896,495 
5,347,122 
6,536,656 
9,209,63 
6,671.31 


508: 3 


967 
427 
6135 
948 
421 


11,675,471 
21,139,558 


15,082,429 


,030 12,167,% 


6, 633.8 33 


by 


| companies 
come.” 


| was 
| of 1924 was 


| by 
| be notified of 





| namely, 
|; Commissioner 
| the sending of notice thereof to the per- 
| son subject to the tax. The determination | 
| of a deficiency against one person, and 


of | 


to which he was entitled com- | 


but which he did not re- | 
| notified of 


It is obvious. that in this case the in- | 


being 10 | Mills, 4 B. T. A. 


paid to Hannah Hegg pursuant to the 


Judgment may be entered accordingly. | 
1927. | 


Not | 


he | 
has read the said petition and is familiar | 
contained, | 


me 
| A ugust 
ad- | 


| filed 


| Works v. 





Company during the period begun July | 


“(5) Admits that in the determination | 
de- | 
con- | 


| B.C. 


| CW. 


| Lo Unit & Metal 


rs ~. | Lo Unit & Metal Products Co. 
46,278,872 | 


» | trol Mfg 
9,343,016 | 
248 | 
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Estates 


solidated the said American 
Jossman Company. 

“(6) Admits that in the determination 
consolidated basis. 
“(7) Admits that the 
the 
basis was allocated to the aforementioned 
in proportion to their 


tax 


Commissioner on a consolidated 


The only 
tioner 
ciency dated July 17, 1925, 
original so-called 30-day letter. 

Opinion by Arundell: 
initiated 


evidence offered by the peti- 


and 


while the Revenue Act 
in effect. Section 
of that Act provides in part: 

Ef, 


determines that tRere 


is | 


a deficiency in respect of the tax imposed | 


this title, the taxpayer * * * 
such deficiency by 
tered mail * * *,” 
such notice is mailed the taxpayer may 
file an appeal with the Board of Tax 
Appeals ° 


Section 2 


shall 


(a) (9) of the Act of 1924 


reads: 


The term “taxpayer” means any per- 
son subject to a tax imposed by this 
Act. 


regis- | 
Within 60 days after | 


| Botha, Colin Graham. 


| Canada. 


Reading these two sections together, it | 


seems that the, right of appeal must be 
based. on two coexistent 
(1) the determination 
of a deficiency, 


by the 


elements, | 


and (2) | 
| Conners, 


the sending of the notice thereof to an- | 


other, does not meet with the require- 
ments of the statute, 
out above, provides for the notification 
of the taxpayer. 


which, as pointed | 


And this is so, even | 


though the two are affiliated companies, | 
for the reason that Section 240 of the | 


statute provides that, in the case of such 
companies, the tax shall “be 
upon the respective affiliated 
tions in such proportions as 
agreed upon among them, or, 
sence of any such agreement, then on the 


may 


basis of the net income properly assign- | 
| able to each.” 


| assessment and collection, the separate 


Thus, for purposes 
identity of each of the corporations -is 
recognized. + 

What the Commissioner has done here 
is to determine a deficiency against the 
American Elevator and Storage Com- 


| pany, and then send a notice of such de- 


ficiency to the Caughey-Jossman Com- 
pany. Clearly, on such facts, the Ameri- 
man Elevator and Storage Company can 
not take an appeal, for it has not been 
a deficiency, and, from an 
examination of the petition it does not 


| appear that it ‘has attempted to do so. 
the petition filed bears the cap- | 
a consoli- | 


While 
tion, “Caughey-Jossman Co., 
dation,” the American Elevator and 
Storage Company is not thereby made a 
party, as “ 
is no part of the bill * * *.” Jackson v. 
Ashton, 8 Wheat. 148; Marshall v. B. & 
O. R. R. Co., 57 U. S. 314, 342. The 
American Elevator Company will have 
its opportunity to file a petition in the 
event the Gommissioner determins a de- 
ficiency in its tax and notifies it thereof 
in accordance with the statute. 


assessed | 
corpora- | 
be | 
in the ab- | 


of | 


| Gradler, Frank A. 


As to the Caughey-Jossman Company, | 


the respondent has determined an over- 


| assessment and we are without jurisdic- 


tion of the appeal. Cornelius Cotton 
255. (The United States 
Daily, Index Page 1649, Vol. 1). 
Reviewed by the Board. 
Order of dismissal will be entered. 
Milliken ane Smith dissent. 
September 22, 1927. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A. —Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 
1513076, F. 
ing breaks 


Visintainer, 
in electric power 
29, 1927, D. C. Wash. 
Doc. 594, F. Visintainer v. 
Power & Light Co 

1584455. (See 1015935.) 

1215569, W. Mitchell, 
Aiguat 9, 1627, D. C., N.: 

Doc. 3952, Humane 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

(See 1015935.) 

P. Artigue, Means for produci 
animated. shadowgraphs, tiled February 23 

1926, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
5 K-3-J, P. Artigue v. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studios et al. Dismissed for want 
of prosecution, July 27, 1927. 

1270712, E. W. Drum, Orchard heater, 
filed August 10, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E M-77-J, American 
Can Co. et al. v. Riverside Sheet Metal 
Works. 

1434029, L.. H. Shover, 
filed August 4, 1927, 7th Cir., 
Panay Horizontal Show Jar 
Jenkins Glass Co. ; 

1598819, J. B. Hill, Apparatus for remov- 
ing ink from printing press inking rolls, 
filed September 2, 1927, D. C., W. D. Mo. 
Div.), Doc. 882, Clean-A-Press Ma- 
chine Co. v. The Commercial Lithograph- 
ing Co. 

1617094, C. Atherton, Remote 
valve, filed August 3, 1927, D. S., S. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E M-60-5, 
Products Co. v. W. 

Doc. E M-61-J, Hy-Lo Unit & 
Products Co. v. Pasadena Heating 
al. Doc. E M-62-J, Hy-Lo Unit & 
Products Co. v. Potter Radiator 
Corp. Doe. E M-68-J, Hy- Lo Unit & 
Metal Products Co. v. C. A. Patrick 
(Pioneer Valve Co.). Doc. E M-64-J, 
Standard 
Gas & Valve Co. Doc. E M-65-J, 
Unit & Metal Products Co. v. 
. re., ii Doc. E 
Unit & Metal Products 
Metal Products Co. Doc 
Unit & Metal Products Co. v. Payne Fur- 
& Supply Co.. Inc. Doc, E M-68-J, 
Hy-Lo Unit & Metal Products Co. v. Marks 
Magneto Valve Co. 


lines, 
(N, 
Puget 


Div.), 
Sound 


Guard for stalls, 
D. Ill. (E. 


Div.), Stanchion 


‘Candy jar, 
Doc. 
Co, Vv. 


3947, 
The 


control 


Ralphs. 
Metal 
Co. et 
Metal 


Remote Con- 
M-66-J, Hy-Lo 
Co. v. Virginia 


of the Caughey-Jossman Company and | 

| the American Elevator & Storage Com- 
Elevator | 
and Storage Company and the Caughey- | 


| of said tax the tax was computed on a | 


computed | 
in- | 


was the original notice of defi- | 
the | 
This proceeding | 
274(a) | 


in the case of any taxpayer, the | 
| Commissioner 


The title or caption of the bill | 


| Griftin, 


| 


| 


System for locat- | 
filed | 
| Johnson, 


appeal | 


Hy- | 
Hy-Lo | 


E M-67-J, Hy-Lo | 


| Grotius, 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by i Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Amherst college. . Biographical ree- 


| 
| 
ord of the graduates and non-grad- | 
uates. Centennial edition 1821-1921. | 
Edited by Robert S. Fletcher and Mal- | 
colm O. Young, with preface by John 
M. Tyler. 1021 p. Amberst, Mass., 
The College, 1927. 27-18492 | 
Barton, Bruce. What can a man believe? 
252 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1927 27-18484 
Selden, Bauman Lowe. Indian peace 
medals issued in the United States. 46 | 
p. N. Y., The American numismatic 
society, 1927. 27-18605 | 
Birkenhead, Frederick Edwin Smith, Ist | 
earl of. Famous trials of history. 8th 
ed. 316 p. London, Hutchinson, 1926. | 
27-18586 | 
Social life in the | 
Cape Colony in the 18th century. 109 | 
p. Cape Town, Johannesburg, Juta & 
co., 1926. 27-18494 
Dept. of external affairs. 
Treaties and agreements affecting Can- 
ada in force between His Majesty and 
the United States of America with | 
subsidiary documents 1814-1925. Comp. 
in the Department of external affairs. | 
578 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, | 
1927. 27-18464 
“The Patsy”; a comedy 
(French’s standard 
112 p., N. Y., Frech, | 
1927. 27-18410 
Counts. George Sylvester... . The social 
composition of boards of education; a 
study in the social control of public 
education. Supplementary  educa- 
tional monograms, pub. in conjunction | 
with the School review and the Ele- 
mentary school journal, 33.) 100 
p., Chicago, University Chicago, 
1927. 27-18490 
Dawson, The law of the press. | 
240 p., 1927. 
27-18598 | 
Stuff and 
with wood- 
N;. =. 
27-18457 


Barry. 
in three acts. 
library edition.) 


no. 


of 


Thomas. 
London, P. S. King, 


De La Mare, Walter Johi. 
nonsense and so on, by... 
cuts by Bold. 112 p., illus. 
Holt, 1927. 

Dennis, Clara G. 
Bunny by Clara G. Dennis, illustrated 
by Alan Wright & Anne Anderson. 96 
p., illus. N. Y., Nelson, 1927. 
27-18459 

Trails and 

with 
double- 

Philadel- 


Thomson. Old 
Penn’s land, by 
frontispiece in color and 
tone illustrations. 259 p. 
phia, Lippincott, #927 27-18502 
Ferris, Helen Josephine. Girls who did; 


Faris, John 
roads in 
61 


Cuddly Kitty and Busy | 


| Kvitko, 


| Lamprey, 


| Pearce, 





stories of real girls and their careers, 
by . and Virginia Moore, illustrated 
by Harriet Moncure. 308 p., illus. 
Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-18604 


Foot, Frederick Norman. Coffee, the bev- 


N. | 


erage; designed as a handbook of in- | 


the coffee trade and 
the subject of 
N. Y., The Spice 
1925. 
mission 
St. 


formation for 
others interested in 
coffee. 205 p. illus. 
mill publishing co., 

Geiermann, “eter. <A 
Catholics. 125 p. 
Herder, 1927 


to non- 

Louis, Mo., 
27-18485 

Psychology and tech- 
nique of cheer-leading; a handbook for 
cheer-leaders. 77 p. Menomonie, Wis., 
Menomonie athletic book supply co., 
1927. » 

Gt. Brit. Foreign office. 
ality and naturalization 
tain foreign countries. 
tion of “Mise. no. 3 
7027) and “Mise. 
1771)). 
state for foreign affairs to Parliament 
by command of His Majesty. ' (Mis- 
cellaneous no. 2 (1927) Parliament. 
Papers by command. Cmd. 2852.) 91 
p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 


(1893)” 
no. 7 (1922)” (Gmd. 


27-18609 | 


27-18491 | 
.Nation- | 
laws of cer- | 
(In continua- | 
(Cmd. | 


Presented by the secretary of | 


27-18463 | 


William R. 
and truth. 98 p.. 
-1927, 


Divine healing, light 
N. Y., Elsworth press. 


Hugo. 
Holland, by 
notes ahd a 
Lee, 1 v., 
1926. 

Harris Jessie W. Everyday 

.and Elizabeth V. Lacey. . 
editorial supervision of Alice F. 
512 p. illus., Boston, Houghton, 


The jurisprudence of 
. the text tr, 
commentary, 


Oxford, 


by R. 
Clarendon press, 
27-18596 
foods, by 


Blood, 
1927 


27-18488 | 


with brief | 
wl 


| Wolfe, 


Elizabeth. Seashore 
Pacific by .ce 
Snook. 659 py 
1927. 
27-18453 
A philosophic study of 
N. Y., 1927. 27-18461 
Louise. Wonder tales of archi- 
tecture, by . with four illustrations 
in color and nineteen line drawings by 
A. G. Peck. 273 p., illus. N.> Yes 
Stokes, 1927. 27-18483 
Marshall, Murray Linwood, comp. Repre- 
sentative Spenserian sonnets. 21e p. 
Landover, Md., The Dreamland press. 
: 27-18482 
Martin, Mrs. Ida (Shaw). The sorority 
handbook. 9th ed. 165 p. Boston, 
Ida S. Martin, 1925. 27-18493 
O'Flaherty, Liam. The life of Tim 
Healy, by Liam O’Flaherty. 320 p. 
London, Cape, 1927. 27-18607 
Edward Holroyd. .Law relating 
to nuisances, by and the Hon. 
Dougall Meston. London, Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1926. 27-18589 
Porter, Charles Walter. The methods of 
organic chemistry; a laboratory man- 
ual, by ....T. D. Stewart and G. E. 
K. Branch, Boston. 311 p., illus. Ginn, 
1927. 27-18589 
Ragland, Rufus Ely. California business 
laws and forms, property rights, legal 
and commercial forms, reference 
tables, legal and commercial terms in 
common use. 30th thousand. 8th ed. 
124 p., Oakland, Calif., A. V. Lake & 
Co., 1927. 27-18499 
Speare, Morris Edmund. . The es- 
say. (Oxford reading courses.) 65 p. 
N. Y., Oxford university press, 1927. 
27-18481 
Thompson, Charles John Samuel. The 
mystery and lure of perfume, with 26 
illustrations. 247 p., illus. London, 
1927. 27-18613 
Upcott, John Dalgairns. Sir Francis 
Drake and the beginnings of English 
sea power. (Junior history series, ed. 
by H. W. C. Davis) 185 p. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1927. 27-18608 
Valentine, Alan Chester. Biography, 
by Alan C. Valentine. (Oxford read- 
ing courses) 67 p. N. Y., Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1927. 27-18497 
Werremeyer, Daniel W. Minimum es- 
sentials of mathematics, by ... and 
Charles H. Lake. 1 v. N. Y., Silver, 
Burdett and co., 1927. 27-18454 
Jackson. The law relating to 
estate duty, with notes on legacy, suc- 
cession and other death duties. By 
. and Douglas Dewar. 287 p. Lon- 
don, Oxford university press, 1926. / 
27-18587 


Johnson, Myrtle 
the 


James 


animals of coast, 
(and) 


illus. 


Harry 
N. Y., Macmillan, 


David. 


Tolstoy. 119 p. 


419 p. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Electrical Development and Guide to 
Marketing of Electrical Equipment in 
Colombia and Venezuela. Prepared 
by the Electrical Equipment Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Trade Information — Bulletin 
No. 511. Price 10 cents. : [27-26927] 

Density and Electrical Properties of the 
System, Rubber-Sulphur. Part I. Den- 
sity of Rubber-Sulphur Compounds. 
By A. T. McPherson, Associate Chem- 
ist. Part H, Electrical Properties of 
Rubber-Sulphur Compounds. By H. 
L. Curtis, Senior Physicist, A. T. Me- 
Pherson, Associate Chemist, and A. 
H. Scott, Junior Physicist, Bureau of 
Standards. Scientific Papers of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 560. Price 
15 cents. [27-26928] 

The Relation of Insects to Clash Dis- 
posal. Prepared by the Division of 
Forest Insect Investigation, Bureau of 
Entomology, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Department Circular No. 411. 
Price 5 cents. [Agr. 27-630] 


| Flour, Feed and Other Grain-Mill Prod- 


.under the | 


27-18610 | 


Henry,, Robert Llewellyn. Contracts 
the local courts of medieval England. 
250 p. N. Y., Longmans, 1926, 27-18595 

Henser, Richard Henry. The house of 
Martha at Bethany. N. Y., Longmans, 
1927. 27-18486 

George Henry. Textile fab- 

their selection and care from the 

standpoint of use, wear, and launder- 
ability. 385 p., illus. N. Y., Harper, 

1927. ai- 18611 


rics; 


in | 


: 


ucts and Bread and Other Bakery 
Products. Census of Manufactures, 
1925. Price 10 cents. [23-26870] 
Directory of Officials and Organizations 
Concerned with the Protection of Birds 
and Game, 1927. Compiled by Talbott 
Denmead, Deputy Chief, United States 
Game Warden, Division of Migratory- 
Bird Treaty and Lacey Acts, Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 6, Department of Ag- 
riculture. Price 5 cents. s 
[Agr. 14-1377] 

Glimpses of our National Parks. Issued 
by the National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Free at the Na- 
tional Park Service. [25-26224) 





Shall We Send a 
Sample Copy to a Friend 
of Yours? 


Many of our subscribers send us, when the 
occasion offers, the name and address of a 
friend or associate who might be interested 
in The United States Daily. If you wish to 
do so, here is.a handy form: 


His 

Name 

Firm or 
Organization 


Street .and 
Number 


At suggestion of 
(Subscriber's 
name here) 


KXind of 
Business 


City and 
State... 
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Of Income From 


Indian Oil Lands 


Department of Justice Sup- 
ports Levy in Case Coming 
Before Supreme Court 
Next Term. 


The Department of Justice, 


7 
i, 


in an an- 
nouncement on September 27, stated its 
cdntentions in the issues te be raised 
over oil income tax payments in a case 
coming before the Supreme Court of the 
United States at its next term. The is- 


sue involved, it is explained, is whether, 


under the internal revenue laws, income 
derived in the years 1917-1921 from sale 
of oil taken from Osage Indian tribal 
lands by a non-Indian operating lessee 
is exempted from taxation. 


The lower courts decided against the | 


Government and on a petition of the De- 
partment of Justice the Supreme Court 
granted a writ of certiorari to review 
the case. The Department contends that 
the judgment of the lower court should 
be reversed, and that the income is not 
exempt from taxation. 

The full text of the statement 

Shortly after the opening of the fall 
term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States there will be heard a case of ¢ 
sid le importance to the Govern 
an account of the principles of law con- 
tained in the Int« Revenue Acts of 
Congress, the amounts 
money involved. 


follow Ss: 


S 


© 
nt 


rnal 
and large of 
Writ of Certiorari Granted. 

The question presented in this cise 
is whether, under the Internai Revenue 
Laws, income derived in 1917 to 1921 
from the sale of oil ext ted from Osage 
Indian tribal lands by a non-Indian op- 
erating lessee is exempted from taxa- 
tion. The lower courts decided against 
the Government on the issues in 
this case and on a petition 
partment of Justice the 
granted a writ of cert 
case. 

This noteworthy 
arises out of the 
Braden, a white 
States, procured 


volved in 
the De- 


Supreme Court 


of 


ioreri to review the 


income tax case 


Glenn T. 
United 


prior to 


that 
citizen of the 
oil lease 
1917 from the tribal council of the Osage 
Indians Oklahoma, ceve por- 
tion of lands that tribe. The 
lease was in proper form and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 


As a result of-the deve 
land, Braden, 


of ring a 
the of ib 


iopment of the 


during the period from 


1917 to 1921, produced oil from the land | 


in large quantities. He included this in- 
come yearly and 


the Collector of 


] + . 
paid taxes 


Internal Revenue. 


thereon to ! 


In 1924 on an audit. of his returns ad- 


ditional 
were as 


taxes, aggregating $350,991, 
under 
Thereupon, 


for 


essed and 
to the Collector. 
set up i 
taxes paid 
oil operations on the gn 


paid, protest, 


re Was 


claim refunds of income 


trom these 


oil 


the proceeds of 


sund that the 


income was exempt. 


to Recover Taxes. 


1923 and his 


Suits Brought 
Braden died in 
filed two suits 
lectors of Internal Revenue 
taxes had been and 
favor of E n 
States Di t Court 
by the Circuit Court 
Third Circuit. 
It is the co 
of Justice in 
the court 
come of a non-Indian lesse of 
Indian trii 
of oil exirarct 
from 
enue Law 


executors 
ag 


paid, 
were given in 
and 


of Ap; 


were 


als for the 


» Departm 
lis case that 


the 


Osage 


in- 


that 

ai lane ym. the 
exempt 
Rev- 


tax ral 


Contend Income Is Taxable. 
the tax 


* property 


Department c ends that 
is not or 

or income; i n > of those 
and the clai 
ssee that the 


a 


dealing with the h 


th ims 
behalf of 
] 


Manas 


set up or he le 
Indian 
burden by reason of t} 


produced by 


oi subjected to 


| operation is “altogether 
theoretical and not practicak’: that such 
income is within the 
revenue law 


every 


pial? 
which taxed the income of 
individual from all sources 
ony the exemptions specified in the 
statiitc, and that no exemption of such 
income was expressed and none should 
be implied. 

On 
contention 
that 


a 
ef Apneals 


hese, amor 
of 


lgment of 


other grounds, the 
the Department’s brief is 
the Cirenit Court 


reversed, 


should be 


Ap wroval Is Given 


Bronx River Bridge 


Depariment of War Ratifies 
Other Structures in 
Three States. 


Approval of a bridge to be built across 
the Bronx River at Ludlow Avenue, New 


York City, is among the applications for | 


bridge construction and harbor. improve- 
ments approved by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Hanford MacNider, on Sep- 
tember 27. 


The list of applications made public by 


the Department of War, follows, in full: 
Application made by the Commis- 


sioner of Plant and Structures of the | 


City of New York for approval of plans 
of a bridge to be constructed over the 
Bronx River at Ludlow avenue, under 
authority of State law. 

Application made by the North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed over the Northeast River at 


ainst the respective Col- | 
to whom the | 
judgments in | 
the United | 
affirmed. | 


sale | 


terms of the | 


with | 


| lina State Highway Department for ap- 


| proval o 


an existing bridge at that locality. 


| 
| 
| 


Aeronautics 


Senator Sheppard says that foreign | 


air attack is feasible and that larger 
and more efficient aircraft is best 
means of resistance. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


. 
Agriculture 
Continuation of full text of article 
by Carl W. Larson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, describing the work of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, of which 
he is chief. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
that | 


Representative Fulmer holds 
equNization fee in Haugen bill is not 
a tax on the farmer. 

Page 


in dairy products 
advance 


International trad: 
has shown gradual 
World War. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Soil survey under way in South Da- 
kota. 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Special train demonstration in Mon- 
tana as to best methods of feeding live- 
tock. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Spanish rice grows 
serious competition 
product. 


from Italian 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 

table, meat, grain, ter and cheese 
markets. 


but 
but 


e 


Page 


Automotive Industry 


Resumption of hearings in ease in- 
yolving alleged mishranding of spark 
plugs is announced by Federal Trade 
Commissidn 

Page 9,-Col. 6 

French Government reported at work 
on establishment of B 
zation for the standa zation of parts 
and simplification of metheds in auto- 
mobile industry. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

District Court of N. J. enjoins tire 
company from use of automobile trade 
mark (Hudson Motor Car Co. v. Hud- 
son Tire Co.) 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Automatic transmi for motor 
cars which eliminates manual gear 
shifting is invented by Frenchman. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
duties 


ssion 


Uruguay increased 


on automobiles. 


proposes 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Customs Court reduces duty on cer- 


parts. 


tain automobile 


Page 9, Col. 5 
India reported as presenting a grow- 
for automotive equipment. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


ing market 


Banking-Finance 


Court of Appeals. 8th Cir., holds, 
in action to recover on two notes, that 
where person gives notice of intent to 
rescind contract it is a bar to reten- 
tion and suit for damages. Albert Lea 
Foundry Co. v. lowa Savings Bank.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Government mints which have coined 

no silver half dollars for several years, 


report unusual demand for them this 


year owing to popularity of western- | 


ins below silver dollar in size. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


rs for ¢ 

tecord breaking 

» loans investments reported 
casing industrial production. 

Page y Col. 7 


and 


statement of condition 
Credit Banks. 

Page 7, Col. 2 
the United States 


Consolidated 
Intermediate 
Daily 


Treas 


statement oi 


Foreign exchange rates. 
“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
{ f Cor gress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 


Publications issued by the Govern- 


ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 | 


Civil Service 
President of Civil Service 
sion says Congressional investigations 


Wilmington, North Carolina, under au- | 
thority of State law. 

Application made by the North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission for ap- 
proval of plans ofa bridge to be con- 
structed over the Cape Fear River at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, under au- 
thority of State law. 

Application made by the South Caro- 


f plans of a bridge to be con- 
over Little Peedee River, 2% | 
miles from Nichols, Seuth Carolina, un- 
der authority of State law, to replace 


structed 





Application made by the-South Caro- | 
linn State Highway Department for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed’ over Edisto River about 
miles from St. George, South Carolina, 
under authority of State law, to replace 
an existing bridge at that locality. 

Applicati » made by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company, Chi- | 
cago, Illinois, for approval of plans of 
a bridge to be partially reconstructed | 
over the Fox River at Depere, Wiscon- 
sin, under authority of State law. 


8% 


1, Col. 5 | 


since 


rs declared to face | 


o 


-au of Normali- | 


volume of Federal | 


Commis- | 


| sistant 


| already agreed to the two,conventions. 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifi 


> 


have revealed little for unfavorable {| President Coolidge approves stand | 


criticism in activities of Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


| Department of Agriculture approves 
| of retirement age at 62 years for de- 
partment workers subject to hazards. 

| Page 2, Col. 5 


| Gommerce-Trade 


Record breakingvolume of Pedera | 
| Reserve loans and investments re- 
| ported as increasing industrial produc- 
| tion, 

Page 1,-Col. 7 


Uruguay proposes increased duties | 
on automobiles. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
President of Haiti approves revision 
of customs schedules. 
Page 9, Col. 5 | 


Railroad freight traffic shows sub- 

stantial increase for first half of 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Favorable rainy season in India de- | 

clared to indicate rise in foreign pur- 
chases by India next year. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


August exports of agricultural im- 
plements reach new record. 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 | 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 
on Page 11. 





Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals, holds that a 
member of a group of affiliated corpora- | 
tions has no right of appeal of returns 
from individual member of group. | 
(Caughey-Jossman Co.) | 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Cotton 


Representative Rankin says cotton | 
growers have been aided by support 
of’ protest against cotton report con- | 
cerning boll weevil activities. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily price analysis of cotton and 


wool markets. 


Page 5 


Customs 


Customs Court reduces duty on cer- 
tain automobile parts. | 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Customs Court reduces duty on cer- 
tain automobile parts. ; 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Customs Court reducey duty on jute 

rug and gill and card pins. ~ | 

Page 9, Col. 5 


Education 


British Board of Education provides | 
“studentships” for teachers seeking ad- | 
vanced study. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Cost of instruction per pupil found | 
to vary widely in Secondary schools of | 
same size and similarly located. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets. | 
Page 5 


’ . . 
Foreign Affairs 
c 
Increased public expenditures 
in revenues caused deficit 
“Mexican Treasury in 1926 and first half 


yf 1927. 


and 


decline in 


Col. 2 


Tariff report to Presi- 
dent on negotiations with France con- 
tains no recommendations and is purely 


Page 7, 


Commission 


historical. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Department of State announces list 
of transfers, promotions and resigna- 
tions in Foreign Service. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Full English text of agreement with 
France as to acquisition and use of 
sites for American battle monuments. 
Page 2, Col, 1 


Communist named Commissioner 
of Foreign Affairs at Swatw, China. 
Page 2, Col. 3 | 


is 


Salvador Accepts | 
Postal Agreement | 


Ratifies Pan American Princi- 
pal and Parcel Post Con- 
ventions of Mexico. 


The Pan American Principal and Par- 


| cel Post Convention of Mexico have been 
| ratified by El Salvador, the Second As- | 


Postmaster General, W. Irving | 
The con- | 


effect July 1, Mr. 


Glover, has just announced. 


ventions went into 


Glover said. 
He also outlined the conditions under 
which the parcels will be accepted and | 


the names of the countries which have 


The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- | 
ment follows: | 

The office has just been informed that | 
on July 1, 1927, El Salvador put oe 


| effect the provisions of the Pan Amer- 


Labor 


National Defense 


taken by Japanese delegates at recent 
disarmament conference. y 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. 
Page 3 


Gov't Topical Surve y 


Continuation of full text of article | 
by Carl W. Larson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, describing the work of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, of which | 
he is chief. | 

Page 4, Col. 3 





Highways 


Secretaries of Commerce, War and 
Agriculture to confer over proposed 
Longview bridge over Columbia Rivery 

Page 3, Col. 1 | 


War Department approves variety 


| of bridge projects. 


Page 12, Col. 1 
France to repair lanes for bicycle | 
traffic. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Immi gration 


In New York address Commissioner 
of Immigration states that present 
quota law has held down entries, add- 
ing that were it not for this fact the | 
old million-a-year-average would have | 
been continued. | 

Page 1, Col. 3 


'Indian Affairs 


Department of Justice files brief in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in action growing out of oil in- 
comes from Indian lands. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


| Inland Waterways 


War Department finds construction ! 
of -detention basins to prevent river | 
floods, impracticable. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Insular Possessions 


President Coolidge will be pleased to 
see President of Philippine Senate or 


| any other Filipinos who desire to con- 


fer with him. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Insurance 


District Court, Minn., holds Govern- | 
ment obligated for soldier’s insurance 
compensation whether claim is per- 
fected or not. (Estate of Paul Edward 
Carlson.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 | 


Refusal of work suggested 
alien. 


. s 
Milling 
Daily grain market price analysis. | 
Page 5 


for illegal 





Page 1, Col. 3 


President Coolidge, .after reading 
criticism of Naval establishment by | 
Rear Admiral Magruder, is reported | 
as of opinion expenditures for Navy | 


are not wasted and that large supply | 


of Army and Navy officers is desirable. 


7 Page 1, Col. 1 | 
Senator Sheppard says that foreign 


attack is feasible and that 
more efficient 
means of resistance. 


air 


and aircraft is best 


Page 1, Col. 2 


larger | 


Full English text of agreement with | 


France as to acquisition and use of 
sites for American battle monuments. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Secretary of Navy cites instances of 
alleged inaccuracies in recent published 
article by Admiral Magruder. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Admiral Magruder wires Secretary of 
Navy that he has no plans for reor- 
ganization of naval department. 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


President Coolidge approves 
taken by Japanese delegates at recent 
disarmament conference. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


ican Principal and Parcel Post -Conven- 


| tions of Mexico. 


Accordingly, the notices of this office 
of June 2 and June 4, 1927, 
published in the Postal Bulletin of June 
7, 1927, and bore the captions “Pan 
American Parcel Post Convention of 
Mexico—Parcel post packages for Mex- 
ico,” and “Pan American Principal Con- 
vention of Mexico—Regular mails (that 


is, articles other than parcel post pack- | 


ages) for Mexico,” respectively, should 
be enlarged to include El! Salvador, 
While the Pan American Principal 
Convention of Mexico provides that “the 
tariff of the domestic service of 
the countries which constitute the Pan 
American Postal Union, except when the 
said domestic tariff is higher than that 
applicable to cotrespondence destined for 
the countries of the Universal Postal 
Union, in which case the latter will gov- 


| ern,” and also that “the limits of weight 


and dimensions of the various articles 
of correspondence wiil conform to those 
fixed for the same in the domestic serv- 
ice of each country,” for the present the 
only changes in the regular mail service 


stand | 


; Can Treasury. 


| Big Four lines. 


which were | 


each | 
country will govern in the relations of | 








cations 


—~> 
of 


Orders issued to the 
the War Department. 


personnel 


Page 4, Col. 2 


Oil 


Department of Justice files brief in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in action growing out of oil in- | 
comes from Indian lands. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Curtailed oil activities affect Mexi-° | 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Packers 

New meat stamping service of De- 
partment of Agriculture reported to be 
meeting with favor. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Daily meat and livestock market 

price analysis. 
in 


Page 5 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 


suits filed in the various 


Page 11, Col. 5 


| years than did population. 


Postal Service 


Postmasters told that recent ruling 


| by Comptroller General does not affect 


settlement of mail loss claims. 
Page 12, Col. 7 | 
El Salvador ratifies Parcel Post Con- 
vention of Mexico. 
Page 12, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Bureau of Standards continues study 
of alloys to determine value of va- 
rious materials in different types of | 
dental work. | 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Prohibition 


Continuation of decision of Board of | 
Tax Appeals allowing deduction for 
obsolescence of distilling plants be- 
cause of passage of Willis-Campbell | 
Act, but finds that passage of Eight- | 
eenth Amendment did not render the 
plants useless since they were there- | 
after operated. (Frederick C. Heinzie- | 
hausen et al.) | 


Railroads 


Full text of decision by District | 
Court, Minn., construing patent on auto- 
matic train stop device. (Great North- 
ern Signal Co. v. Great Northern Rail- 
way.) 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Page 10, Col. 1 


Boston & Maine Railroad authorized 


| to issue first-mortgage bonds for pur- 


pose, in part, to refund obligations | 
originally issued to the Government, | 
but now owned by syndicate of bankers. | 

Page 7, Co. 5 | 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie | 
Railway authorized to issue consoli- | 
dated first mortgage bonds. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Short lines oppose application of 
New York Central for rehearing on 
proposal to lease Michigan Central and | 


Page 6, Col. 7 | 


Opposition shown to proposed exten- | 
sion by Pittsburgh & West Virginia | 
railroad. | 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Refusal of railways to establish 
through grain rates held not unrea- 
sonable or prejudicial. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Railroad freight traffic shows sub- 

stantial increase for first half of 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway 

seeks authority to assume $2,610,000 
of equipment trust certificates. »« 

Page 4, Col. 1 | 


Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Chicago & Alton and North- 
ern Pacific railways. 

Page 11, Col. 2 

August statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of St. Paul and Lehigh Valley 
railroads. r 





Page 10, Col. 2 ' 


to the countries which have put that 
| convention into effect (to date they are 
Argentine, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Republic of Honduras, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Uruguay) 


Peru, Spain and 
; will be as follows: 

Ordinary post cards which have not 
been delivered for any” reason will be 
destroyed in the country of destination 
| unless they bear a request for return and 
| the name and address of the sender, in 
which case they will be returned to the 
country of origin. 

Unless specially authorized by the 
country of destination, it is prohibited 
to inclose money in cash or values pay- 
able to the bearer in ordinary or reg- 
istered correspondence. 

Unsealed packages of merchandise 
weighing eight ounces or less may be 
sent to Argentina, Chile, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
the Republic of Honduras, Paraguay, 
Peru, Spain, and Uruguay, as well as to 
Cuba, Mexico and Panama, at the do- 
mestic third-class rate. 


———— 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 


al . e 
Shipping 
Shipping Board approves agreement 
between Yankee Line and six other 
steamship companies. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
New freight service opened to West 
Indies. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Increased traffic noted through Soo 
Canal. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


. 

Science 
Bureau of Standards continues study 
of alloys to determine value of va- 
rious materials in different types of 

dental. work. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Geological Survey reports that in- 
tensity of earthquakes should actually 
be measured by acceleration of tremor. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Social Welfare 


Admissions to prison and reforma- 
tories advances faster in last three 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Department of Justice says Presi- 

dent acted on 382 cases involving ex- 
ecutive clemency in last year. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


“ 
Supreme Court 
Department of Justice files brief in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in action growing out of oil in- 
comes from Indian lands: 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until October 3. 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission report to Presi- 
dent on negotiations with France con- 
tains no recommendations and is purely 
historical. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Tar#f Commission further considers 
report on production costs of phenol. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Statistics on export of textiles from 
United States to Australia for 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Trade Marks 


District Court of N. J. enjoins tire 
company from use of automobile trade 
mark (Hudson Motor Car Co. v. Hud- 
son Tire Co.) 


rc 


Page 5 


Page 12, Col. 7 

Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., restrains 

use of trade mark on toilet soap. (An- 

drew Jergens Co. v. Bonded Products 
Corp.) 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Trade Practices 


Resumption of hearings in case in- 
volving alleged misbranding of spark 


plugs is announced by Federal Trade 


Commissiop. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Veterans 


District Court, Minn., holds Govern- 
ment obligated for soldier’s insurance 
compensation whether claim is_ per- 


fected or not. (Estate of Paul Edward™ 


Carlson). 


Wool 


Exports to America from Bradford 
consular district in Britain rose 50 per 
cent in August over August of 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Competition at Melbourne wool sales 
reported keen and active. 

Page 9,.Col. 2 

Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Page 11, Col. 1 
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President Acts on 382 Cases 


Asking Clemency Last Year 


The Department of Justice in a writ- 
September 27 an- 
nounced that the President during the 
last fiscal year acted on 382 cases in- 


ten statement : on 


volving Executive clemency. 
The full text of the statement says: 


According to records in the Division 
of Pardons, Department of Justice, the 
acted 


President of the United States 


upon 382 cases in which Executive clem- 
ency was asked, during the fiscal year 


which ended June 30, 1927. 


In 221 cases 


favorable action . was 


taken, the President granting pardons 
to the number of three, and two condi- 


pardons; 
were served, 
numbered 8&3; 


tional 
sentence 
rights, 


to restore 
sentences 


pardons granted after 
civil 
com- 


muted, 28; to restore citizenship, 1; sen- 
tences commuted conditionally, 28; fines | 
and costs remitted, 20; and respites, 2. 
In 161 cases the applications were de- 


nied, 


| Use of ‘Hudson’ 





| 
| 


recently decided by that court. 


|; company 
| about 1906 or 1907, when he named his 


Is Forbidden as 
Mark for Tires 


Manuf acturer, Despite Prior 
Use, Found to Have Mis- 
applied Emblems of 
Auto Producer. 


The Hudson Motor Car Company ses 
cured the judgment in the District Court 
for the District of New Jersey in a case 
It was 
determined that the rights of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company were violated 


by the Hudson Tire Company in its Ny 


of the word “Hudson” as its trade mark, 
so as to cause confusion in the minds 
of the purchasing public as to the origin 


of the goods. ; 
The court found that the defendant’s 


| use of the trade mark “Hudson” ante- 


dated plaintiff’s use thereof. The pecu- 
liar manner in which the defendant later 


‘ used this mark in association with sym- 
| bols belonging to the plaintiff was held 
| to convert the use that was originally 


proper into an improper violation of the 
plaintiff’s rights. 
Name Given to Garage. 

The court briefly summarized the facts 
of the case as follows: 

“By way of recapitulation, it may be 
said that the president of the defendant 
first used the word ‘Hudson’ 


garage, located near the Hudson boule- 
vard in Jersey City, Hudson county, the 
‘Hudson Garage.’ 

“In February, 1909, the Hudson Motor 
Car Company was incorporated, and in 
July of the same year it adopted the use 
of the word Hudson and the inverted 
triangle as its trade mark, filing its ap- 
plication for registration thereof on 
October 6, 1911. 

“In 1911 or 1912, after five years in 
garage business, the president of the 
present defendant company, before any 
incorporation was had, drifted into the 
making of tires, branding them the ‘Hud- 
son’ or ‘Hudson Double.’ 

“On October 2, 1915, the plaintiff com- 
pany adopted the trade mark ‘Super-Six’ 
to describe its cars, filing its application 
for registration thereof on November 26, 
1915. 

Use of Trade Mark Forbidden. 

“On December 13, 1915, the defendant 
company, under the name of ‘Hudson 
Double Tire Co., Inc.,’? was incorporated. 
In 1916 defendant’s charter was 
amended and the corporate name changed 
to ‘Hudson Tire Co., Inc.’ 

“On May 2, 1916, plaintiff company 
secured the registration of its ‘Super- 
Six’ trade mark, and on August 8, 1916, 
registration of its trade mark ‘Hudson,’ 
within the inverted triangle. In 1919 
or 1920, defendant company’ began to 
put out its own tires, as manufacture 
for it, and then adopted the word ‘Super’ 
as a part of the tire name, and also 
used the inverted triangle.” 

The opinion provides for a decrge en- 
joining the use of the word “Hudson” 
as a portion of defendant’s corporation 
name and as a trade mark for tires; 
against the employment of the phrase 
“Hudson Super” as descriptive of its 
tires; and providing for and ordering 
the cancellation of its registration. 

The full text of the opinion will 
be published in the issue of Septem- 

ber 30. 


Mail Losses Settled 
Through Post Offices 


Postmasters Told That Comp- 
trollers’ Order Does Not 
Affect Postal Claims. 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has cautioned postmasters to fol- 
low the old procedure concerning the 
payment. of lost, stolen or destroyed 
checks, the Post Office Department has 
just announced. 

Payment of such checks must be han- 
dled through the Finance Division, Post 
Office Department, and not through the 
General Accounting Office, it was an- 
nounced. The purpose of New’s an- 
nouncement was to correct the impres- 
sion that a’ recent order of the comp- 
troller General of the United Statés pro- 
vided for the handling of such matters 
through his office. This order, it was 
explained, had no bearing on the han- 
dling of postmasters checks for claims, 
although some postmasters have com- 
plied with it. These postmasters, it was 
pointed out, have been ordered to com- 
ply with existing postal laws and reg- 
ulations covering the handling of such 
accounts. 

The full text of the Department’s 
announcement follows: 

There was published in the Postal 
Bulletin of January 15, 1927, a notice, 
dated January 14, concerning the pay- 
ment of a lost, stolen or destroyed cheek 
of a disbursing officer or agent of the 
United States, who is dead or no longer 
in the service of the United States. It 
has been decided that the provisions of 
this notice do not apply to checks drawn 
by postmasters and the procedure which 
has heretofore been followed should be 
continued in the usual manner, that is, 
in every case where application is made 
for payment on a check which has been 
lost, stolen or destroyed, whether the 
original was drawn by a postmaster now 
in office or by a postmaster who is dead 
or no longer in the service, the applica- 
tion must be sent to the Third Assistaht 
Postmaster General, Division of Finance, 
as prescribed in paragraph 8 of Sectiog 
211, Postdl Laws and Regulations, 


s 


q? 





